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OMAR icarerttes 

CIGARETTES 
Of all tobaccos cultivated the world over, as far north as Lake 
Baikal, as far south as the Cape of Good Hope, two types alone have 
attained world supremacy in cigarettes. The small Turkish leaf 
of exquisite fragrance and flavor, and the bright yellow Virginia 
leaf full of sparkle and mellowness. In OMAR these two world- 


famous cigarette tobaccos have been united for the first time in a 
Perfect Turkish Blend. . 


That is why OMAR is an entirely new delight to cigarette 
smokers. No all-Turkish cigarette has its attractive snap and 
zest—no blended cigarette has its delicious smoothness and flavor. 
Supremely enjoyable, satisfying, unique— OMAR. 
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Victor Record of Kreisler 
the “ Indian 
Lament” 
played by 
Kreisler 


Copr. Dupont 





Both are Kreisler 
The Victor Record by Kreis- 


ler is just as truly Kreisler as 
Kreisler himself. 

When you hear the great 
virtuoso on the Victrola it is 
as though you were hearing 
him in real life. 

His profoundly beautiful 
playing, his exquisite phrasing, 
his brilliant technique, all 
entrance you—you realize that here is a master artist. 





The proof is in the hearing. Any Victor dealer in any city 
in the world will gladly play for you any of the thirty-five 
Kreisler records, or Victor Records by any other of the world’s 
greatest artists. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles i 


from $10 to $250. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 




















Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


























New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Profits. 


That Life will issue a Neutral Number 
on July 29. It will be on sale at all 
news-stands—ten cents. 


That the Miniature Life will be sent 
free to any address for two cents. 


That evervbody is limited somewhere 
in his desire to be cheerful. Other- 
wise Life would have billions of readers, 
instead of something over a million. 


NEXT WEEK—A Daughter of the 


Special 
Offer 
Enclosed 

find One Dol- 

lar (Canadian 
$1.13, Foreign 
$1.26). Send Lire 
for three months to 











7 
Open“*only to eRe accibers; no sub 
scriptions renewed“at this rate. 


LIFE, 17 West 31st Street, New York 9 


“” One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04.) 
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Query 


LL the noble deeds that ever were, 
gathered together in a kind of 
convention. 

“Everybody is combining nowa- 
days,” they “and we might as 
well meet and see if we can determine, 
after all, whether we have been of any 
real use. Each one of us has per- 
formed his act, for the good of the 
human race. But, after all, is the 
human race any better than before we 
hegan? People are still killing each 
other, and on a more gigantic scale 
than ever before. If crime and war 
and all the bad things are worse than 
then, has been 


said, 


they what, 


the use of any of us?” 


ever were, 
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BILTMORE 


NEW YORK 


he center of 
Business and 
Social Life of 
the Metropolis 


1000-OUTSIDE ROOMS 











JOHN MCE.BOWMAN 
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PRESIDENT 


YOU CAN SLEEP 


after sunrise, on your sleeping porch, or camping, 


if you wear aB. 

















| 
| 


t fits comfortably over the | 


eyes, will not fall off, and induces as well as pro- | 
longs sleep. Sent postpaid for 25 cents. 5 for $1.00 | 


ad) NIGHT MFG. CO., 6 Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. ! 






“The Pocket Self-Filler” 
the latest 














To those who prefer a fountain pen of the self-filling 
type, this announcement is of special interest. Itintroduces 
the most important development in self-filling fountain pens— 
a new Pocket Self-Filler that is distinctly Waterman’s Ideal 
throughout, possessing all the superior qualities and exclusive 
features of the Regular type, plus the convenience of auto- 
matic filling direct from the ink supply. Simply raise and 
lower the lever, with the point in the ink, and it fills 
immediately. The lever snaps down and forms an 
absolute lock of the ink tube. This is the perfect 
pen for your vacation equipment. 
Made in a wide assortment of 
sizes, including short size for 
vest pocket ar purse. 

$2.50, $4.00, $5.00 and up. 


The best stores 
everywhere sell 
W aterman’s 
Ideals. In ad- 
dition to the 
Pocket Self- 
Filler, ask to 
see the Reg- 
ular and 
Safety 
types. 

































Safeguard yourself against substitutes by seeing 
the Waterman's Ideal Trademark on cach pen. 






L. E. Waterman Company, 173 Broadway, New York. 


Boston Chicago San Francisco Montreal London Paris Buenos Aires 
Enthusiasms 
ANY of us have come into contact with that person who goes into ecstasies 


and then 
when she thinks possibly that your own 


M over some piece of literature to which her attention has been called, 
serenely drops it half way through, 
attention has been distracted from it, and that you won't find her out. 

We say “her” advisedly, Most men are perhaps too 
stupid or too busy trying to make money to cultivate false enthusiasms. 

The extent false enthusiasms, indeed, the be- 
tween men and women. Enthusiasm is a “ faculty when it Its 
steady driving power in man has been the cause of more great deeds than any other 
force. In women it is likely to run into hysterics or to die away into mere echoes. 


because it usually is a her. 


of their is often main difference 


divine ” is genuine. 
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The HALLMA 


The Locomobile differs from other motor cars. It is hallmarked, not trade-marked. 








The hallmark on a piece of old silver is different from a trade-mark. It is a mark that 
registers the fineness and high quality of the silver used together with the names of the 
designer and craftsmen that produced it. It is an official endorsement of genuineness, not 
a manufacturer’s label. 


The trade-mark is necessary in commerce. It is a mark or sign to distinguish an article. It 
not only prevents confusion, but it aids in making sales. A trade-mark, as a name, a design, 
or picture, may be worth many thousands of dollars to a company. 


Motor car designers always equip their cars with special features so as to make them 
unmistakable in appearance, and recognizable even at a distance. Each Motor Car has its 
special signs. It is trade-marked. 


The Locomobile idea is different. It is to make a car that. is hallmarked rather than trade- 
marked. Thus we eliminate from the Locomobile conspicuous identifying marks. We believe 
that a car like the Locomobile primarily should be the owner’s car, and ought not to carry a 
manufacturer’s label. It should be the sort of car that one on seeing it would say, ‘‘ That is 
one of the most beautiful cars that I ever saw, but what make is it? ”’ 


The new Locomobile is the finest car we ever made. We look on it as a work of art, and 
as such we do not want to put a trade-mark on it. 


The 
LOCOMOBILE COMPANY 


of America 
, MAKERS OF FINE MOTOR CARS 
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THE GRADUATE 











Looks Like It UNT MARY (visiting in the city): I want to hear 
HEY are striving away for a “place in the sun”, at least one of your famous grand opera singers and 
But it looks like a sizable job they’ve begun; then see some of your leading actors. 
And I fear that in spite of their men and their ships, NEPHEW (to office boy): Jimmy, get us some tickets 
Ere they win to the sun there will be an eclipse. for the vaudeville and movies. 




















THE MIRAGE OF CIVILIZATION 
“ PEACE ON EARTH, GOOD WILL TOWARD MEN” 








‘ 
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Life’s Fresh Air Fund 


The Fund is supported entirely by be- 
quests and voluntary contributions, which 
are acknowledged in this column. 
Previously acknowledged 
Dy, Be iss pee veo ee Kee 25.00 

$1,156.14 
ACKNOWLEDGED WITH THANKS 

From Messrs. Alex. Taylor & Co., Inc., 
New York City: 

Six fencing masks. 

Two college flags. 


Interviews With Dead 
Celebrities 


i was a warm day in midsummer. 
As I strolled up the gang-plank I 
sight of the old gentleman, 
sitting in a steamer chair in the 
shadow of one of the deck cabins, 
reading the baseball score. He stroked 
his beard thoughtfully. 
“So you’ve come to interview me, 
after all these centuries,” he said. 
“Yes, I suppose I was the first one to 
start the house-boat idea. Most of 
these things, as you know, are origi- 
nally founded on necessity. I never 
should have thought of spending the 
summer on a house-boat if I hadn’t, so 
to speak, been up against it. Rain! 
Young man, if you think you’ve seen 
it rain, you don’t know anything about 
it. We just stayed inside while it 
poured outside, and played cribbage 
and whiled away the time. Fortu- 
nately, my wife loves pets. The 
rhinoceros came up every morning to 
be petted, and she never failed him. 
Great woman, my wife. At the end 
of a week she had ’em all scared to 
death. You ought to see her give 
the porcupine his daily bath. Plenty 
of running water, ha! And, yet, 
you should have seen Shem’s hands 
I never could understand where that 
boy got to Rain! Believe me!” 
“We've improvements 
since your time,” I observed. “Take 
wireless, for instance.” 

“ Well, 


have done me much good. 


caught 





made some 


It wouldn’t 

No wire- 
less machine would have done the trick 
that the dove did. The moment I saw 
that olive branch I said to myself: 
‘Hurrah! the war in Europe is over!’ 
You must excuse me—I seem to be 
getting my dates mixed. At any rate, 
I knew that the deadlock was ended. 


I don’t know. 





emt. & 

















AT LIFE’S FRESH AIR FARM 
THE TUG-OF-WAR 


There had been a compromise some- 
where. My, but we were all glad! 
Have you ever been cooped up in a 
house-boat for forty days with a com- 
plete line of close relatives? Well, 
you know how we felt. Am J talking 
to suit?” 

He was so gentle, so accommodat- 
ing, sitting there stroking his beard, 
that I hated to tell him. 

“Well, you see, Mr. Noah,” I said 
at last, “what I really want to know 
is this: Would you do it over again 
if you had to:” 

“Do what?” 

“Why, save the human race by your 
celebrated house-boat act? Wouldn’t it 
have been better, after all, to have let 
the flood come, without any prepara- 
tion?” 

The old gentleman continued to 
stroke his beard thoughtfully. 

“Do you know,” he said, “I’ve often 
thought about that, and never could 
come to any conclusion. When I look 
over some of the philosophical sys- 
tems that have arisen, and the books 
on theology, and the new feminism, 
and highbrows, and literary snobs, and 
child labor, and after-dinner speaking, 
and clothes, rule, 
and municipal governments, and_ all 


woman’s and _ boss 


such things, I am sorry I did it; 
but, then, again, I glance over Lire, 
look at the baseball averages, skim the 
comic supplements, go to a _ cheap 
vaudeville, take a trip in a gasoline 
buggy and canter-waltz with the old 
lady; and, after all, it almost seems 
worth while!” 


Wrong Diagnosis 
NE of the prominent clubs of this 
city gave a contract for the deco- 
ration of their building in honor of 
the visit of the fleet, and the deco- 
rator conceived the idea that the 
word “welcome” spelled out in signal 
flags would be an appropriate and 
beautiful design for the front wall, 
Over the entrance. He asked a naval 
officer for directions, and, following 
the code which said officer wrote out 
for him, a very interesting result was 
obtained. Judge of the surprise of 
the contractor when an army officer, 
happening by, asked: ‘‘Do you know 
what you have written?” 
“Why, welcome,’ stammered 
decorator. 
“Not by a long shot!” said the army 
“You have got up there, ‘To 


the 


officer. 


,” 


hell with the army’. 
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THE GERMAN’S PRAYER 
“ONE OF THE MOST TOUCHING THINGS ABOUT THE WAR IS THE WAY FRANCE BECAME 


RELIGIOUS. ALL THE FRENCHMEN PRAY.” 
“UND ALL DER CHERMANS BRAY, TOO! 


Crescendo 

ACATION time has come again, the cherished flower 

of the year, and Sister takes the early train, and 
goes to shop for gayer gear. Such wondrous bargains she 
displays, in filmy pinks and blues and browns; and loudly 
swells our song of praise, when Sister buys her summer 
gowns. When Mother’s shopping trip occurs, there’s 
watchful waiting and suspense; she’s gone a-hunting mil- 


DEY BRAY GOTT DAMN ENGLAND!” 


liners (Parisian ones by preference) ; and when the box 
comes home—oh, my! there’s great commotion in our 
flat: the jubilation rises high when Mother dons her 
summer hat! The shopping orgy now is o’er, the time of 
storm and stress and fret, but still we miss the peace of 
yore, and days must dawn more hectic yet; as Sister 
Maude and Mother too agree with apprehensive thrills, the 
season’s climax isn’t due till Father sees the summer bills. 
Corinne Rockwell Swain. 
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The Magazine 
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By Edward S. Martin 


NCONSISTENCY, thy name is Magazine! But 
in this so changeful world who can blame the 
magazines for changing? There was a group 
that lived by the muckrake, but did its job so 
efficiently and dragged our civilization ‘up to 

such a pinnacle of anxiety for improvement that 
people’s nerves got shaky, and they had to lay off 
their political stimulants, and muck-raking ceased to 
sell advertising space, and the muckrake magazines 
had to change. 

Of course the great success of the muckrake 
magazines, while it lasted, jolted the old-style, con- 
servative magazines pretty hard. First they were 
shocked to see the muckrakers run away from them 
and get too much of the public’s money, and were 
almost ready to declare that novelty is life. Then 
presently they were shocked again to see the muck- 
rakers aleak and begin to look down in the bow 
and try to shape new and safer courses. Then 
they were ready to proclaim that novelty is death and 
political uplift is hell. One of them cheated Scylla 
and avoided Charybdis by expounding the non-polit- 
ical activities of a popular politician; another got 
aground and suffered salvage, and another set a 
resolute course towards the calm old seas of pure 
literature and illustration, and evolved a policy, to 
wit, to ignore contemporary events and minister 
quieting medicines to a world in convulsions, but 
without recording or admitting the convulsions. So 
far it seems to do well on those lines, but it is like 
a ship on a fixed course. It saves lots of trouble to 
run a magazine on a policy, but, after all, that is 
hardly navigation. . 

x ok * 


HE passion of our time is for doing things by 
machinery. The great aim of efficiency is to 
do away with the need to think. A writer said: 
‘Sometimes I think writing is hard work!” His 
law-clerk son said: “ Everything is hard work that 
you cannot organize so as to have some one else 
do it.” Mr. Walsh, the investigator, was quoted the 
other day as saying that he had got his law business 
so organized that it could be run by the young men 
in his office, so that he could give attention to public 
affairs. That is the ideal state, to have one’s busi- 
ness run by the office force, so that one can give 
attention to other matters. 
But a magazine, even if it has a policy, cannot long 


be run successfully by the office force. It is a pity, 
because an office force can be so beautifully per- 
fected. Typewriters and stenographers are clean, 
sober, self-sacrificing and efficient. An office force 
is a piece of machinery and can be made to work 
smoothly and with great power on appointed lines. 
A going magazine must have an efficient office force, 
but it must have something else, something that can 
keep it always connected with the wells that must 
feed its life. 

What an advertiser looks for in a magazine is 
circulation among people with money, but what a 
really ambitious writer looks for is understanding 
and, sometimes, direction, and that is something that 
no machine-made magazine can furnish. That is 
only to be had from a human being, an adventurer, 
alive, with like passions, imperfect in judgment but 
accessible to thoughts, not afraid to know what is 
doing in the world, not afraid of his subscribers, and 
not so fastened to a policy as not to know that what 
is wise to-day may be foolish to-morrow, and that 
what is dead to-day may be alive next month. 


* * * 


|? is the misery of ambitious magazines that they 
have to have these fallible, human-being editors. 
But for that, efficiency could rule in them and they 
could be manufactured in vast buildings and in 
huge quantities, just like soap or breakfast foods. 
Many of them are so manufactured as it is. If one 
is content to make merchandise in the magazine 
form and sell it, it can be done, and is done, profit- 
ably on a huge scale. Here is a country with a hun- 
dred million people in it, of whom about ninety-four 
per cent. can read by the time they are ten years old. 
And, apparently, they all want to read. And it is a 
country full of factories, merchandise, sellers of 
goods and mail-order houses. The distribution of 
magazines is furthered by the benevolence of a gov- 
ernment that has been taught to desire that the 
millions who have attained a tax-bought skill in 
deciphering print may not lose that skill for lack 
of enticing printed pages on which to practice it. 
So this is a very happy land for periodicals, the 
happiest magazine land in all the earth. Just to 
feed the eyes of the print-hungry and to suggest 
expenditures to the pecunious is a grand calling, and 
for a good many publishers it suffices. But others 
aspire to more than that, and yearn to hitch their 
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trade wagon to a star and bring some other forms of 
first-aid besides patterns and pudding receipts to an 
infant civilization. For this sort an office force is 
not enough. They have to have editors. 


* * * 


ND what a sorrow an editor is to any magazine 
that aims at self-support! Instead of being a 
reliable mechanism, replaceable from the factory in 
case of breakage, he is something liable to every 
human casualty; liable to come late to the office, 
to get drunk, to fall in love, to be a crank and take 
up with a movement, to lose his nerve, to lose his 
sense of proportion, to lose his humility and 
have delusions of grandeur, to imagine himself a 
better writer than his writers, and a longer head 
than his publisher. Instead of being all things to 
all men which is his calling, he may want all men 
to be all things to him. He may be vain and per- 
petually intrude himself into the picture, and prac- 
tice all the time to advertise himself whereas his 
office is to advertise others and to be dragged re- 
luctant once in a while out of the background 
where he ‘belongs because something has made a 
careless world realize that he is there. Any kind 
of delusion about himself and any defect in habits 
is pardonable in a writer if only sometime in the 
course of the day or of the week he can and does 
produce good reading. Quite otherwise with editors, 
who are expected to maintain during all their work- 
ing hours a high level of intelligence, patience, 
hospitality to suggestion and susceptibility to the 
pulsations of latent talent. 
Of course editors fall short of expectations, except 
a few, unknown, whose surviving publications are 
their monument; nevertheless, all ambitious maga- 
zines feel the need of having them. Magazines can- 
not carry ideas continuously to the people unless 
there are ideas in some mind that directs them. 
They cannot preach unless somewhere in their direc- 
tion is a feeling for the faith, nor print literature 
unless to some mind behind them literature is some- 
thing more than “ goods”. 


* * * 


(CRRCULATION to a magazine is like feet to a 
dancer. He cannot dance without them, but 
he cannot dance well if he watches them. A imaga- 
zine that aims to satisfy its circulation is lost, and 
the more circulation it has the more hopelessly 
lost it is. It must dance with its head and its soul 
and all its body, and let its feet find their own foot- 
ing. It must be what it must, and get such circula- 
tion as belongs to what it is. 
Some magazines have a circulation, and in other 
cases the circulation has the magazine. The editor 





of a periodical said to a contributor last year: “We 
have a large circulation and have to be careful. 
There are seven persons in the office who read all 
proofs and report all passages that seem to them 
liable to offend our readers.” That editor thinks his 
publication does good, and, to be sure, it may do 
something for entertainment. But no publication 
whose sole aim is to say what its readers expect to 
have said is of any high use to them. The publica- 
tion that is of some use is the one that can persuade 
its readers to think something they did not think 
before. If it can give them knowledge, it is some- 
thing, though knowledge abounds and they can get 
a great deal from the newspapers if they are skilled 
in selecting it. But if it can give them a new atti- 
tude of mind, get them to move around and see 
something from a new standpoint, so that it looks 
different, that is really an important service. 


* * * 


T is better business to aim your magazine at 
people who don’t think, because there are more of 
them. It is an easier job, too, and can be organized 
by clever people who understand it so that it almost 
takes care of itself. But it seems a dull employment, 
though not duller than most commercial employ- 
ments, and capable, like them, of being transfigured 
by its incidents. But to aim your magazine at people 
who think is always a sporting proposition, and pref- 
erable to ordinary commerce because it is so much 
gayer. People are as willing to pay for sport, if 
they like it, as for anything else. Our people pay 
lavishly for baseball, movies, theatrical shows and 
rum, all of them forms of diversion, Thinking is 
the most fun of all, and financial support can be 
diverted to it from those other diversions by vendors 
of it who go about their business with the requisite 
skill and bring suitable wares to their market. 


* * * 


thers magazines keep changing all the time accord- 
ing as the minds change that direct them. Hap- 
pily there are always some that are in a state of 
grace and willing to print almost any kind of a 
good piece if it can get written. The policies of 
those that have policies differ, and just as remark- 
able children are sometimes born of perverse parents, 
so excellent pieces are liable to break out into print 
in perverse magazines. With such a variety of more 
or less solvent magazines as we have now it is, hap- 
pily, impossible to get them all standardized and 
fitted with policies so that office forces can run them. 
If a writer cannot penetrate with his message the 
magazine that serves the readers he wants, he can 
sometimes, by taking another vehicle, reach those 
whom he did not want, and, maybe, find that he has 
come to his own. 
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THE BOOK-WORM 


If They Told the Truth 


BAD bargain. We call your attention to a set of 

volumes we have just issued at inconsiderable ex- 
pense, printed from a job lot of battered-down old plates 
which we bought for a song from a brother publisher 
who had no further use for them. Twenty volumes of 
inaccurate history for about twice what it is worth. Send 
a dollar and we will send you the entire set. You can 
look them over, but if you don’t like them, don’t send 
them back, as the long correspondence and annoyance to 
which we will subsequently subject you will be more trouble 
than they are*worth. You can then fill in a contract which, 
worded by us, gives you not a loophole of escape, and 
then by forwarding us one dollar a month for the next 
three years, you will eventually (if you live) be the proud 
possessor of a long shelf of worthless books which nobody 
will ever read. 





The Book Cataract 


How the new novels continue to pour! 

Month after month how the big presses roar, 
Grumbling and rumbling and mumbling while tumbling, 
Books in a torrent like that at Lodore! 

My, but they’re numerous— 
Books that are humorous, 
Books that are glittering, 
Books that are frittering, 
Books that are blundering, 
Thundering or sundering, 
Gladdening or saddening or maddening, 
Or mushy or gushy, 
Or shocking or knocking, 
Or sparkling or darkling, 
Or girlish or churlish, 
Or bubbling or troubling, 
Or dashing or clashing, 
Or teary or cheery, 
Exciting or biting, 
Romantic or frantic, 
Reforming, or storming, or warming, 
Amusing, abusing, accusing, confusing; 
And so, never ending, they keep on descending 
As if reading fiction our lives we’re all spending. 
They stream evermore from the publisher’s door, 
And that’s how the novels continue to pour! 
Walter G. Doty. 


Hail and Farewell 


CCORDING to a report recently published in the 
papers, the celebrated Metchnikoff, or buttermilk, 
theory, is now being discredited by the medical profession. 
Doctors are beginning to admit that there is nothing in it. 
Lactic acid bacilli have been robbed of their charms. 
Their badges have been taken away from them. Shorn 
of their temporary power, they are rapidly going back 
into the ranks of private citizenship, and now their duty 
consists in sitting around the country store, telling of the 
good old days when their business was to prolong life, 
when every hospital opened its doors to them, and the press 
contained columns a day about their most trivial acts. 

It must be said, however, to the imperishable glory 
of the buttermilk theory, that of all the fads which have 
come over the horizon it held the stage longest, and if 
the facts were known, probably could count more victims 
than any other. Since the panic of 1907—if not before— 
it has been on deck. 

Roller skating did not equal this. The bicycle certainly 
did not exceed it. Ping pong vanished almost as soon as 
it came. The twilight sleep at the end of the first year 
is even now becoming groggy. 

But many years from now, so complete was the reign 
of the lactic acid bacilli, and in spite of the infidelity of 
the medical profession, there will still be thousands of 
people drinking buttermilk in the proud and happy con- 
sciousness that their feeble little lives are thereby being 
lengthened. 
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THE BRIDGE OF 


Simple Home Remedies for Literary Troubles 


ENRY JAMES indigestion, even in its most acute 
form, may be relieved by a simple tea made of the 
following ingredients: One Shaw play, one Billy Sunday 
sermon, two Ade fables and six Mother Goose rhymes. 
To be taken two hours before retiring at night. 
Maeterlinck anemia may be relieved and in time per- 
manently cured by making a simple tonic of Galsworthy 
acid, iron of Tolstoi, and the bark of Herman Ridder: 
One brainful should be taken every twenty-four hours. 


Heart-trouble, superinduced by a too steady diet of 
Meredith Nicholson and Harold McGrath, may be abso- 
lutely cured by steady applications of a poultice made 
of layers of Shakespeare, Scott, Balzac and Dumas. This 
will be very weakening at first, but the patient will acquire 
strength in proportion to the length of time it is used. 


For Jack London hysteria, compound a pill of equal 
parts of these sedatives: Chaucer, Henry James, Genesis 
and the Congressional Record. Knead together with oil 
of Bulwer, and take one before each meal. 


Ibsen brain fag can be handled most successfully by 
weekly injections of Pinero, Brieux, Harry B. Smith and 
George Cohan. 


An antidote for an Arnold Bennett middle-class head- 
ache may be made by mixing together one poem by 
Thomas Moore (who loved a lord), one novel by Thack- 
eray (who wrote of lords), one book by Tolstoi (who 
loved the proletariat) and one play by Masefield (who 
writes of the proletariat). To be sipped at intervals of 
thirty minutes until relieved. 
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Letters of a Japanese School-boy 


To Editor “ Life Comic Section” who 
have no reverence for Macmillan or 
any other sacred books, 


EAR SIR:— 

In hardness of money-manufac- 
turing now days considerable business 
men has took up literature for profit 
because this form of dishonesty cannot 
be. punished by jails. Arthur Kicka- 
hajama, missionary boy, say with en- 
thusiasm peculiar to Christians, 

“Togo, you should write scenario 
for emotion picture show. Last spring 
I wrote one so charming it was stolen 
by six companies, so I can see my art 
any night price roc, which are pretty 
cheap for pride.” 

“How much can be obtained for 
emotion picture scenario, when you get 
paid maybe?” are smart question for 
me. 

“so$,” he divludge commercially. 

“T am too pure to commit crimes 
for s5o$,” I derange. “Therefore I 
shall took up novels for business, be- 
cause Hon. Robt W. Chambers are 
very high pay stenography, thank 
you.” 

Therefore I go to library and 
read 1000 books to include all latest 
novels of London (England) and 
London (Jack). I find these books 
considerable gunfire, tea-drunk, dis- 
gust, refinement, passion, disease, 
words, jalousy, palaces and kitchen 
sinks, In those novels I could learn 
everything about life including several 
things which are not there. But one 
thing I could not assimilate in my 
intelligence. How do you write 
novels when you do not know how? 

Thusly enjoying confusion I sent 
quicktime letter to Important Publisher 
who wrote backwards following wis- 
dom: 

“ All authors wishing to make high 
wealth must write about ‘Love and 
Ladies. Whyfor? Because. Gentle- 
men think only about ladies and ladies 
think only about themselves. By in- 
serting love into this diagram every- 


A Plot for a Novel 
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“TI become suddenly in flames like 
Shakespeare and wrote fol- 
lowing novel” 








body become sifficiently emotional to 
pay 1¥%4$ to booksale.” 

With that recipe in memory I be- 
come suddenly in flames like Shake- 
speare and wrote following novel 
which you can supply with words if 
dissatisfied : 


THE DENTIST’S DAUGHTER. 
Chapt I 

Dorothy Deadwary were daughter 
of dental Dr of same name. She so 
beautiful that she do not seem real, 
which make her very nice hero for fic- 
tion. Among her face she got teeth 
so polished she make delight while 
smiling. One a. m. Hon. Father ap- 
proach to her say, “Dorothy, go to 
sidewalk befront of my office and make 
smiles so my toothpullery & fillery be 
advertised.” “Father, I love you to 
my last tooth,” she report while going. 


Chapt II 


Befront of dental office she stand 
showing teeth by smiles while holding 
adv sign which say “Dr Deadwary 


pulls these inside.” tor refined & 
beautiful young men observe those 
teeth and go inside get new set so 
they look more Howard Chandler 
Chesty. Considerable of them propose 
marry her, but she too busy for loving 
thought. Pretty soonly youngly man 
of Jack Barrymore eyebrows make 
passby. Ah! Love arrive with con- 
siderable kick-up of heart. Yet he 
would not observe her, He too in- 
dustrious thinking up soap business 
which he owns. How shall she chase 
him and tell him love? 


Chapt III 


“Tf I get him to dental parlor I 
can propose while he helplus!” Thusly 
she think. But how do it? So ha! 
Next day she put on uniform of suf- 
frage including brickbats. When she 
seen that youngly man she yall “ Vote 
for ladies!” & slug him to tooth with 
brick, expecting he get teethache from 


that. He fell. She leanto. “ North- 
bert, I love you,” she whasper. In 
vainly. He dead. 

Chapt IV 


He was not. He faint away from 
frights. While he was making come- 
back lady of minus beauty approach up. 
“How dare you tack my husband with 
bricks?” she ask peevly. “ Because I 
love him,” narrate her. “How you 
get around that fact?” require Hon. 
Lady pulling marriage license from 
shoe. “Love will find a way,” corrode 
Dorothy Deadwary with expression 
peculiar to poisoned drugstore. She 
walk away into next chapter. 


Chapt V 


O surely yes! Next day Dorothy 
observe that hansom hero make walk- 
in to dentistry office for fix toothache. 
While Northbert Keenewaring (for 
that name is him) were in wait-room 
Hon. Dorothy strangulate father with 
laughter gas and hide him under 
sofa. She go to door with famus 
smile. “I dentist,” she say. (In 



































“Togo, you should write scenario for emotion picture show” 


meanwhiles she hid two Jewish 
detectives under furniture.) Hon. 
Northbert lay back amid pains while 
Hon. Dorothy strap him to chair. She 
hold tooth. He explain 
“Garg!” but she brave. ‘‘ Northbert, 
I love you,” she resum, “before I 
make toothpull, accept to be mine.” 
“Rah!” he narrate. She pull. When 
yell is complete he look to her with 
glares. “Not only have you took me 
helplus, but you have pulled the wrong 
tooth!” he snagger while departing. 


Chapt VI 


Hon. Dorothy set lonesome in office. 
“Can nothing make him love me?” 


forcip to 


Despair enjoyed. Of finally she jump 
from inspiration. “I got his tooth 
for proof. This must cause divorce.” 


Chapt VII 


Hon. Dorothy call see Mrs Keene- 
waring. “Go to Reno at oncely!” she 
report. “Your husband were alone 
with me in my office for 15 minutes. 
Here is his tooth for prove it. If that 
not sifficient, ask Cohen & Kelley, Jew- 
ish detectives who was there also 
alone.” Mrs Keenewaring elope by 
herself for Reno. 


Chapt VIII 


Northbert Keenewaring arrive . to 





dentistry office. Hon. Dorothy were 
waiting in wedding clothes. “ Brave 
little woman!” he pronounce, arming 
her to his clasp, “ with your brain to 
help we can succeed in soap business! ” 


Chapt IX 


This is not written, but could be if 
encouraged. 

Please print this book with imme- 
diate quickness and send advance pay- 
ment of 134$ on first book, because 
greedy desire for money make me to- 
tally without morals. 

Hoping you are the same 

Yours truly 

HASHIMURA TOGO. 
(Per Wallace Irwin.) 


Purely Physical 


E looked at her searchingly. 
She met his eyes unflinchingly. 

His nerveless hands dropped at his 
side. 

Her face flushed. 
distraught. 

He moved in his chair restlessly. 

She smoothed back the hair from 
her forehead. 

They turned toward each other, actu- 
ated by a common impulse. 

He toyed with the ash tray. 

She sighed deeply. 

He folded his arms calmly. 

She drew herself up. 

And then—they entered the next 
chapter. 


She was plainly 


To a Fat Woman 


ape you are introduced to a 

total stranger, begin with the 
remark: “Tell me, do I look as fat 
as you think I am?” This will estab- 
lish your reputation for sincerity. 

Always weigh yourself in public, 
surrounded by as large an impromptu 
crowd as possible. It shows you have 
a good disposition and are not too 
proud. Some wealthy man might see, 
admire and marry you. 

Try all the new systems of Banting 
as they arise from day to day. Re- 
member that the world owes all these 
people a living and you are not any 
inconsiderate part of the world. 
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** A blessed companion ts a book—a book that fitly 
chosen ts a life-long friend.’’—Douctas JERROLD. 


Life’s Guide to Summer Reading 


Aproap AT Home, by Julian Street. 
An American wander-book that is un- 
flagging good company. 


A Lapy or Letsure, by Ethel Sidg- 
wick, A lace-like piece of interpretative 
fiction, elucidating the elfin dynamics 
of an elusive personality. 


ALICE AND FAmIty, by St. John G. 
Irvine. An amusing genre study from 
the east end of London. 


ANGELA’s Business, by Henry Syd- 
nor Harrison. The entertaining his- 
tory (by the author of “ Queed”) of 
a set-to between a young novelist and 
the Woman Question. 


Antarctic Pencuins, by G. Murray 
Levick, R.N. An almost Gulliver-like 
treatise on the absurdly near-human 
bird colony of Cape Adare. 


APPEARANCES, by G. Lowes Dickin- 
son. Papers, critical and impression- 
istic, dealing with the contrasted civili- 
zations of the West and the East. 

BrRUNELL’s Tower, by Eden Phill- 
potts. In which a master potter of 
Devon undertakes to mold a piece of 
human clay. A sombre but finely 
wrought tale. 

CHILDREN OF THE DeAp Enp, by Pat- 
rick MacGill. The life story of a 
navvy. An eye-opening bit of auto- 
biographic fiction. 

ConTRARY Mary, by Temple Bailey. 
A love story with its scenes in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and its heart in the right 
place. 

THe Deatu oF A Nosopy, by Jules 
Romain. The weirdly haunting ac- 
count of the sudden springing into life 
and meaning of a dead man’s memory. 


Tue Demi-Gops, by James Stephens. 
A delightful record of the wayside 
adventures of some Irish tramps and 
some slumming angels. <A blend of 
brogue, beauty and blasphemy. 

THE Epce, by John Corbin. A good 
story by a new American writer. The 
economic narrow escape of a young 


couple who dare to marry in New 
York. 

Eurore SINCE 1815, by Charles Dow- 
ner Hazen (new edition). The his- 
torical background of the great war, 
presented in explanatory maps and a 
clarifying summary. 

Forty YEARS oF It, by Brand Whit- 
lock. In which an enthusiastic idealist 
and reformer lets us look on while he 
takes stock. 

GARDEN Oats, by Alice Herbert. 
The story of a young English girl’s 
growing up. A light-hearted but keen- 
eyed bit of naturalism. 

GERALD NorTHRUP, 
Washburn. Another good first novel 
by a young American. The history of 
a dilettante. A study in mishandled 
self-consciousness. 

THE Girt aT CENTRAL, by Geraldine 
Bonner. In which a Hester Street 
hello-girl gets an entertaining detec- 
tive story across. 

THE Goop SHEPHERD, by John Ro- 
land. The missionary adventures of a 
young doctor in a Tyrol village. A 
good piece of local color dyed in the 
wool. 


THE Harsor, by Ernest Poole. An- 
other first novel by an American. The 
story of the molding of a young New 
Yorker’s idealism. A fine-spirited piece 
of an American business woman. 

Tue Honey-Bee, by Samuel Merwin, 
A corking name, isn’t it? And it just 
fits this story of a crisis in the life 
of an American business woman. 

Homespurc Memories, by George 
Fitch. Monologues—slangy, colloquial, 
humorous; but racy with the savor of 
American village life. 

IMPRESSIONS AND COMMENTS, by 
Havelock Ellis. Extracts from the 
note-books of many years. An unco- 
ordinated but delightful collection, full 
of quick insights and subtle sympathies. 

THE Last CurRisTIAN, by George 
Kibbe Turner. A tale of New Eng- 


by Claude C. 
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land in the ’80’s. A simple yet super- 
fine story of a spiritual crisis familiar 
to thousands of Americans. 

LETTERS OF Fyopor MICHAILOVITCH 
DostoEvsky. The most individually, 
racially and artistically revealing let- 
ters published in recent years. 

THe Lire Story or A Russian 
Exite, by Marie Sukloff. A personal 
narrative that has both poignancy and 
perspective. 

THe Man or Iron, by Richard 
Dehan, An historical romance of the 
Franco-Prussian War and the Bis- 
marckian cult. The lyric output of a 
controlled emotionalism. 

THE MoperN Drama, by Ludwig 
Lewisohn. The rise of the naturalistic 
drama as disclosed by a critical review 
of the output of the past thirty years. 

Mrs. Martin’s Man, by St. John G. 
Irvine. A fine study of self-mastery 
in the person of a woman in an humble 
Irish milieu, 

My Lire Out or Prison, by Donald 
Lowrie. An interesting sequel to the 
same author’s account of his twelve- 
year term in San Quentin. 

THe New MoveMENT IN THE THEA- 
TRE, by Sheldon Cheney. A clarifying 
analysis of the new and new-old in- 
fluences, esthetic, emotional and intel- 


THE APPRECIATIVE PUBLIC 


lectual that are chaotically at work in 
the contemporary theatre. 

THe Pastor’s Wire, by the author 
of “Elizabeth and Her German Gar- 
den”, A story that delightfully pokes 
fun at the English, the Germans and 
the feminists. 

PrercH OF THE Devit, by Gertrude 
Atherton. A forceful story of the 


Butte variety of get-there Ameri- 
canism. 

Tue Titan, by Theodore Dreiser. 
The later life of Frank’ Algernon 


Cowperwood, hero of the same au- 
thor’s THE Financier. A study of the 
bucaneer type of American business 
man. 

Tue PHILippINes, PAst AND PREs- 
ENT, by Dean C. Worcester. A richly 
interesting work by a man of distin- 
guished ability and wide attainments. 

Tue PsyCHOPATHOLOGY OF EveRY- 
pAY Lire, by Sigmund Freud. Inter- 
esting Freudian probings into the 
hidden causes of slips-of-the-tongue, 
forgettings, absent-mindedness and 
awkwardness. 

Quinney’s, by Horace Annesley 
Vachell. A flavorsome human comedy, 
tracing a provincial junk-man’s rise to 
eminence as a London antique dealer. 

THE RAGGED-TROUSERED PHILANTHRO- 


pists, by Robert Tressall. The swan- 
song of a Socialist. A mordant 
“movie” of the workingman at work. 

Ruacies or Rep Gap, by Harry Leon 
Wilson. An amusing Book of Snobs 
in which an English valet visits 
America incog. 

THE Seconp Bioominc, by W. L. 
George. How three sisters—a home- 
maker, an intellectual, and a romanti- 
cist—fared in the forties. 

Tue TuHree Sisters, by May Sinclair, 
A study of the first blooming, and 
Miss Sinclair’s ablest work since “ The 
Divine Fire”. 

TIME AND THOMAS WARING, by 
Morley Roberts. An eerie but most 
interesting study of the effect of death- 
foreseen on a man’s character. 

Tue TurmoiL, by Booth Tarkington. 
A romance of contemporary American 
life. A safe selection for almost any 
kind of reader. 


Tue Wire or Sir RicHarp HARMAN, 
by H. G. Wells. The tragi-comic his- 
tory of a charming lady who was in 
revolt against the intangible. 

THE UNKNowN GueEsT, by Maurice 
Maeterlinck. A crystalline summing-up 
of the whole field of human relations 
to the supernatural. 
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Old Men and War 


NE expects the young to be mili- 
tant and the old to restrain 
them, but that is not how it is with 
war feelings hereabouts. Our most 
militant citizens in what concerns our 
attitude towards Germany are old men. 
At the head of them is Charles W. 
Eliot, who hopes, half reluctantly, that 
we may keep out, but is sure we 
should go in if the Allies cannot do 
the job without us. 

The young men argue more about 
Germany; the older men are more 
fixed in their conclusions. It seems to 
be easy in the colleges to organize 
young men into anti-militaristic so- 
cieties. Old men are less subject to 
millennial emotions ; they stick to facts. 

When there is war it is the young 
men who go out to be killed. Per- 
haps in their secret hearts they like 
life as far as they have gone and are 
loath to risk its discontinuance. With 
fifty years still to live (barring acci- 
dents) they bet a higher stake than 
men who have had their turn and 
have only a remnant of life left. 

That may make a difference, a nat- 
ural difference; but it is the mature 
minds that direct opinion and deter- 
mine national policy. The old heads 
know the most. They count the cost 
of war, but they also count the cost of 
avoiding it. They look ahead as much 
farther than the young as they look 
back. Cato the Censor was four-score 
when delenda est Carthago became his 
watchword. 

The young men while they are 
young do what the old men say. 
Nevertheless, it is the dreams of young 
men of to-day that will shape policies 
of the future. 


Our Great Idol—Machine 


HE sinking of the Lusitania is 
another example of the tyranny 

of the machine. Germany made a 
machine that could do something that 
was unprecedented, and the fact that 
international law forbade the doing of 
it did not stand in the way. The 
mechanists of contemporary life aspire 
to compel humanity to accept the rul- 
ing that the highest efficiency of the 
machine is the first law of nature. 
That rute Germany has upheld in the 


















































“THE LAW IS ON THEIR SIDE” 


case of the Lusitania, just as our New 
York police court and grand jury up- 
held it the other day in the case of 
Karl Bitter. A machine killed Bitter 
without fault or negligence of his. 
Verdict: No one to blame! 

If our old friend Moloch, to whose 
interior fires babies used to be fed, 
should return to earth and investigate 
the details of modern machine wor- 
ship, he would ‘go back to hell a very 
much humbled ex-deity. He had his 
turn, but he would surely realize and 
admit that compared with our great 
twentieth century idol, Machine, he 
was a mere speck on the track. 

So with Juggernaut. Juggernaut 
knows now that he was always a 
back number; a poor, lumbering tyro, 
with a large appetite, to be sure, but 
with very primitive means of gratify- 
ing it. Juggernaut had weight, but no 
speed. ‘We have changed all that. 
Our idol has weight, velocity, a will of 
its own and no bowels. It claims the 
right of way on earth, and it would 
be a bold contestant who would deny 
that it is making good. 

If Samuel Butler could re-read those 
amusing chapters towards the end of 
“Erewhon”, wherein he told how the 
Erewhoners, after tremendous argu- 
ment, concluded that their machines 
were going too strong, and destroyed 
them all, he would hardly know 
whether he was joking or not. 


EB. S. M. 


Golf is Profitable 


ie’ KAVANAUGH, of Chicago, 
is quoted as saying: 


Playing golf is wasteful, not only 
in time and money, but in effort. 
Men of the United States are spend- 
ing fifty million dollars every year 
in playing a game that requires 
neither courage nor intellect. Fur- 
thermore, five hundred thousand 
working days a month are lost. 


Golf is simply a form of fresh air 
and moderate exercise and recreation. 
Its purpose is to keep men in health 
whose occupations do not take them 
out of doors as much as their nerves 
require. It is not an end in itself, but 
a means to an end; to wit, health. It 
is a particularly innocent occupation, 
and though some people do waste time 
at it, for lots of other people it saves 
time by keeping them in condition. 

It is an injustice to golf to think 
of it as a game. It is a detail of 
therapeutics. If it costs fifty millions 
a year, what is that compared with the 
cost of alcoholic beverages? They 
cost five times as much and are not 
nearly so wholesome. 

If golf was a wasteful employment 
it would not be the favorite exercise 
of John D. Rockefeller. Uncle John 
is not a wasteful man. On the con- 
trary, he is one of the best living 
judges of what is profitable. Take it 
from him that golf is good. 
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TRAGIC MOMENTS 
TRYING TO BE APPRECIATIVE WHILE THE AUTHOR OF THE VERSES LOOKS OVER YOUR SHOULDER 
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LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY : 

J. A. Mitcuenr, Pres’t. A. Miter, Sec’y and Treas. 


17. West Thirty-first Street, New York 
English Office, Rolls House, Breams Bldgs., London, E. C. 


ERMANY has put 
her trust in mech- 
anism and means to sink 
— ~ or swim 
eo CS with it, The 
Prussian 
army was a mechanism, and with the 
help of Bismarck it took possession of 
all Germany. That whole country has 
been mechanized. So, to be sure, has 
all the Western world, which now rests 
on a basis of machinery. But Ger- 
many is the leading exponent and 
victim of this new method in life. 
Since she became Prussianized she has 
made steady and rapid progress towards 
becoming a perfect machine and past 
mistress of all things mechanical. She 
hoped for national salvation—for 
boundless wealth, boundless power, and 
the mastery of Earth—as a result of 
miaking the best use of the most effi- 
cient machines. That is what she 
stands for just now: machines and a 
boundless appetite for all they can 
win for her. 

Of course she must stick up for her 
submarines in anything they do. They 
are part of her new religion of. mech- 
anisms. The leading tenet of her new 
faith is: Whatever a machine can be 
made to do is right. Her invading 
army was a machine. For nothing 
that it did in Belgium or northern 
France has Germany shown remorse. 
Her machine can do no wrong either 
in general aims or in details. The 
whole duty of a machine is efficiency. 
Nothing else matters. 

That is her attitude about the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania. What are sub- 
marines for except to sink enemy 
ships? If non-combatants are aboard 





of them, so much the worse for non- 
combatants; if neutrals are aboard, so 
much the worse for neutrals. What- 
ever happens, a German machine can 
do no wrong. For Germany to admit 
the contrary is to give up her whole 
case, her whole ideal. Her sole re- 
liance is on force and mechanisms, 
and she is bound to justify them. 
Everything else she has let go: her 
friends, her word, her honor, her 
civilization—they are all laughing- 


stocks or subjects for tears; but her 
machines are good and she is bound 
to stand by them. 





S° she stands by her military ma- 
chine in Belgium. Replying to 
the Bryce report, she says the Belgian 
behavior was in some cases very irreg- 
ular and even cruel, and, of course, 
her military machine had to put it in 
order. Replying to President Wilson’s 
communication about the Lusitania, 
she makes answer by evasion and de- 
lay and by allegation of what is un- 
true and can easily be proved to be so. 
If the profitable use of an efficient 
mechanism necessitated the loss of 
eleven hundred non-combatants on a 
passenger ship, including six-score 
American neutrals, how can she help 
that? If such a destruction was con- 
trary to modern habits of war, what 
is that to her? She has some new 
machines and they necessitate new 


habits, and she is in a tight place 
and must make the most of what she 
has! 

The real question in all this dis- 
cussion is how far mechanisms are 
to be allowed to dominate men? That 
is a question that affects not only 
Germany and us, but the whole civili- 
zation of this time. It is interesting 
that this question whether submarine 
mechanisms have rights and _privi- 
leges superior to all known human 
laws should come for a decision to 
President Wilson, whose political aspi- 
ration from the start has been to 
fetch human life loose from the 
domination of mechanisms. LiFe goes 
to press without the advantage of 
reading his reply to the German note, 
but in full confidence that it will 
not be a reply that will confirm in 
any measure the German theory of the 
super-humanity .of mechanisms. No 
doubt it will have to be a note cor- 
recting the German misapprehensions 
of fact about the status and equip- 
ment of the Lusitania, and so calling 
for a further response. But there is 
already assurance that it will give no 
encouragement to delay or evasive 
discussion. 








re for the possibility of our being 
drawn into open war with Ger- 
many, it is hard to get excited about 
it. Germany does not seem like a 
nation at all; she seems like an idea 
and a condition of mind, Fighting 
her is like fighting a lunatic. The 
actuating purpose must be the utmost 
avoidance of damage that is consistent 
with getting a straightjacket on the 
patient. It is no fun to fight a lunatic, 
and there is no glory in it, and often 
it is extremely hard and dangerous 
work, Our attitude towards Germany 
is one of the completest benevolence. 
We want her to come right in her 
mind and see life as it is, and stop 
destroying the world she lives in. That 
is all. To help towards that indis- 
pensable achievement we will do, no 
doubt, anything we can—advise with 
her, send her ambassador home, fight 
her—chiefly by aiding the other keep- 
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ers of the great world sanitarium 
in their efforts to reduce her to 
order. 

Those efforts, so far as one can 
judge, are going on as well as could 
be expected. The exertions of the 
patient continue to be wonderful, but 
the Italian keeper, who has lately 
joined the sanitarium forces, seems an 
active man, and likely to be an appre- 
ciable help. Rumania has not joined 
the keepers yet, but is waiting in line; 
Holland is grumbling very audibly 
and in accents of deep apprehension, 
and one even reads of Spain as mak- 
ing efforts to increase her supplies of 
munitions. 

There is much complaint from Eng- 
land about the indisposition of the 
British workingman to exert himself 
to produce ammunition. Perhaps that 
is just another symptom or conse- 
quence of the mechanization of mod- 
ern life, which, making wealth its 
object, has produced, as Mr. Jacks 
says in the Hibbert Journal, “ condi- 


“Grrn: 





FOR A HORSE!” 


tions which satisfy nobody and against 
which all men are, by this higher hu- 
man nature, born rebels”. If the 
British mechanic loves rum better than 
England and is not pleased enough 
with his share of machine-made ex- 
istence to sweat to keep the Germans 
out of it, that is not flattering to 
machine-developed life in England. 





ACHINES, however, are not the 
only ailment of this distressed 
world. Mexico is suffering from quite 
the opposite malady, disorganization 
and general hell-to-pay. Our Presi- 
dent has issued an appeal, saying that 
“the unfortunate people of many parts 
of Mexico have been reduced to the 
verge of starvation”, and will we 
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all please provide for their relief 
through the American Red Cross! 

No doubt we will, if our govern- 
ment will do its share. Otherwise our 
disposition may be towards a policy 
of watchful waiting. Our compas- 
sionate people will feel that the abate- 
ment of bandits is even more neces- 
sary for Mexico than food, and that 
unless such abatement is in prospect 
there is not much use of trying to save 
a few odd lots of Mexicans alive. 
Cooing to the bandits has been faith- 
fully tried, and the results are de- 
pressing and call for relief. It is an- 
nounced that the President has now 
determined to use new tones of voice. 
It seems to be about time, and after 
his long extension of forbearance, 
with extremely painful consequences 
to nearly all varieties of Mexicans, he 
can use them, possibly, now to good 
effect. It says in the papers that 
unless the warring factions in Mexico 
allow distribution of relief to starving 
people “the President will use means 
to get it done”. That sounds more 
promising than anything that has been 
said about Mexico for at least two 
years, If the President will “use 
means” the relief ought to be forth- 
coming. The use of means by benevo- 
lent competence seems to be the only 
thing that will do Mexico any real good. 

Nevertheless, the use of new means 
will not indicate a change of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s fundamental purpose 
towards Mexico. His chief concern 
would seem still to be the eighty per 
cent. of her population that have never 
had a look-in in determining what 
shall happen to them. While revolu- 
tion seemed to promise relief and even- 
tual betterment for the eighty per 
cent. he was for keeping hands off. 
Now that revolution seems to be run- 
ning hopelessly to destruction, pillage 
and anarchy, he may hear a call to 
a new phase of duty. Huerta, Car- 
ranza and their fellows seem dis- 
pleased at the prospect and are talking 
“patriotism”. They count for noth- 
ing; Carranza had his chance and 
could not rise to it. In Huerta there 
was never any hope for Mexican 
regeneration. Villa, in spite of his 
enormities of deportment, has seemed 
to have the most sense, but not enough 
for so great a crisis, 
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Life’s Shortest Short Story Contest 


First Prize $1000 
Second Prize 500 
Third Prize 250 


OW short can a short story be and yet be a short story? 
Lire would like to know. So would every writer, and, 
therefore, all writers are invited to join with LiFe in mak- 
ing a practical test. 
Lire invites contributions of short stories. For the best 
ones received before noon of October 4, 1915, it will award 
three prizes—$1,000, $500 and $250. 


CONDITIONS 


No story submitted must exceed fifteen hundred words 
in length. 

There is no restriction placed upon the kind of story to 
be submitted. It may be humorous or tragic. 

Each contestant may send in as many manuscripts as 
he desires. The editors will exercise due care in returning 
unaccepted contributions, but will not hold themselves 
responsible for loss. Contestants are advised to keep 
duplicate copies. 

The manuscripts will be read and passed upon soon 
after being received. If accepted they will be paid for at 
the rate of ten cents a word for every word under fifteen 
hundred which the author does not write. (Subtract the 
number of words the contribution contains from fifteen 
hundred. ) 

The stories will be published in Lire as soon as possible 
after their acceptance. 

When they have all been published, twelve among their 
authors will be asked to act as judges to award the prizes. 
In case of a division among the judges the Editors of 
Lire will cast the deciding vote. 

The final award will be announced as early as possible 
after the last story has been published in Lire. Of this 
there will be due notice. 

If any of the rules of this contest are violated the 
Editors of Lirr reserve the right to debar the contributions. 

The contest ends at noon, October 4, 1915. No manu- 
scripts received after that hour will be considered. 

Manuscripts should be addressed, “To the Editor of 
Lire’s Short Story Contest, 17 West Thirty-first Street, 
New York City”. 


Those Guesses 


HEN a doctor makes a guess about a disease he calls 

it a diagnosis. When a lawyer makes a guess about 

the law he calls it an opinion. When a stock gambler 

makes a guess about stock he calls it a speculation. When 

a preacher makes a guess about the next world he calls 
it faith or revelation. 




















HIS DAY OF RETRIBUTION 


““A MAGAZINE EDITOR, SIR, SUBMITS HIMSELF FOR 
APPROVAL ” 

“TELL HIM TO WAIT IN THE ANTEROOM FOR A COUPLE 
OF HUNDRED YEARS. MEANWHILE, ASSURE HIM THAT 
FINAL REJECTION WILL IMPLY NO LACK OF MERIT IN THE 
OFFERING—THAT HE MAY BE TURNED DOWN FOR ANY 
NUMBER OF REASONS, NONE OF WHICH WE'LL TAKE THE 
TROUBLE TO POINT OUT” 


TAKE HIM 
ITS THE REAL; 
























Two Kinds in the Cabinet 


The Secretary of the Navy, . 
has my unqualified support, for I 
have counselled with him in inti- 
mate fashion.—President Wilson. 


HERE seem to be two kinds of 
men in the Cabinet—those with 
whom the President counsels in inti- 
mate fashion, and those who, praise 
be! can handle their jobs with a mini- 
mum of the presidential attention. 











ODERN investigations give every 

evidence of having been invented 

by the King of Futility. If a man 

be poor, he is studied and pitied. If 

a man be rich, he is investigated and 

perhaps denounced. But both are left 
as they were found. 
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THE SECRET 


5 Pa ae Mr. Lawson's Mistake 
f R. JOHN R. LAWSON, leader of the 
miners’ union in Colorado, has been 
getting some _ inside 
the way Colorado courts do things. 
In a fracas between a crowd of 
mine guards and a crowd of strik- 
. ers a mine guard was killed, and, 
\ though it is admitted that Mr. Law- 
i son was nowhere in the vicinity at 
“i the time, the fact that he was leader 
of the strikers’ organization was con- 
sidered sufficient cause to have him 
arrested, tried, convicted of murder 
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REMARKABLE GUNS 
“DEM ENGLISHMANS HAS GOT A GUN DAT’LL KILL YOU FIVE MILES.” 


“HUH! DEY AIN’T GOT NOTHIN’ ON DEM JUMMANS, 


GUNS, ALL DEY ASK. TO KILL YOU IS YO’ ADDRESS!” 


W’Y, MAN, WID DER 


ing the wrong calling. It would have 
been better for him to have been a 
bishop, for we have never heard of a 
bishop’s being arrested for a crime 
committed by one of the communicants 
of his diocese. Or he might have been 
a lieutenant of militia. If we remem- 
ber rightly, a certain lieutenant of 
militia in Colorado was merely re- 
duced two or three files in rank for 
shooting a man down in cold blood. 
Or he could have been president of 
the Board of Trade or past grand 
mogul of the Sons of Forty-niners 
with perfect safety, but Colorado is 
not organized to deal gently with 
members of unions or their leaders, 


E£. O. J. 











NE of the better novels of the sea- 
son—a piece of keen yet kindly 
first-hand observation inspired by a quiet 
conviction that life is more interesting 
than lies—has just been published anony- 
mously under the title of “The Seas 
of God” (Hearst’s International Library, 


$1.35). It is the story of a girl with 
more cocksureness than caution, who 
grows into a woman with more character 
than “character ”—a story that is con- 
stantly getting unostentatiously beneath 
the cuticle of life, yet is never surgical 
or clinical; a tale that in a sound yet 
modest way illustrates the difference be- 
tween “naturalism” and mere realism. 
One wonders—seeing that there is no 
cause to be ashamed of the performance, 
and that anonymity is “old hat” as an 
advertising dodge—whether the author is 
a shame-faced romanticist who has 
struck the sawdust trail and is a bit shy 
about shaking hands. 


HERE is a misleading suggestion of 
the “Shorty McCabe” sort about 
the title of Harry Leon Wilson’s new 
novel, “ Ruggles of Red Gap” (Double- 
day, Page, $1.25). A book with such a 
name sounds sure to be written in 
breezy Montanese, and to celebrate the 
devil-may-careness of the two-gun cow- 
boy. But, as a matter of fact, it is 
refreshingly different. It is a sort of 
“Yellowplush Papers” with American 
trimmings. And while there is, perhaps, 
too much of it, it is none the less too 
much of a distinctly good thing. Mr. 
Ruggles (who writes the account of his 
own adventures) is a “ gentleman’s gen- 
tleman ” whose master, in a poker game 
in Paris, loses him to an ambitious 
American. And the double irony of 
the English valet’s gullibility, and of 
the Red Gap public’s toadyism, gives a 
suave trenchancy to much of the humor 
of this new Book of Snobs. 


ONCE knew a tempestuous old lady 
who used to say that you were “no 
Christian ” if you did not regard a casual 
apology as instantly obliterative of her 


most protractedly outrageous misconduct. 
And Arthur H. Adams, the author of an 
incredible tale of tropic shipwreck and 
adventure called “ Grocer Greatheart ” 
(Lane, $1.25), has evidently written the 
book under the sanction of an analogous 
belief. He has a technically adequate 
explanation up his sleeve; so he feels 
free to go as far as he chooses in piling 
on the incongruous, the anachronistic 
and the unlikely. And he expects us, 
after believing less and less of his story 
for three hundred pages, to be placated 
by finding—I mean by the discovery 
that—say,-isn’t it fierce that the only 
thing worth telling about the book is the 
thing that it isn’t fair to give away? 


E spoke of “naturalism”. A notably 
interesting volume upon “ The 
Modern Drama”, by Ludwig Lewisohn 
(Heubsch, $1.50), deals with the dra- 
matic literature of the past thirty years 
as being essentially the history of the 
growing up of a “naturalistic” drama 
within, and later upon the ruins of, the 
older dramatic and stage conventions. 
The book is interesting within definite 
limits. The critical consideration of 
the leading Scandinavian, French, Ger- 
man and English dramas of the period 
is keen, well codrdinated and clarifying. 
But stagecraft, per se, and the various 
esthetic but. non-literary influences at 
work in the modern theatre are ignored. 
And the author lacks sympathy with the 
less material and more poetic drama. 


N English writer, Laurie Magnus, 
contributes to the war literature 

of the moment a volume called “ The 
Third Great War” (Putnam, $1.00) in 
which the history of the European alli- 
ance against Louis XIV. and of the 
European alliance against Napoleon is 
given, the peace terms of 1713 and of 
1815 analyzed, the causes of their inade- 
quacy for permanence indicated, and the 
analogous character of the present alli- 
ance against the Hohenzollern Emperor 
pointed out. It is all quite orderly and 
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SPRING, GENTLE SPRING 


doubtless indisputable. But it doesn’t 
“end well”. It fails to persuade its 
readers that they could frame a moth- 
proof treaty with which to close the 
present conflict. 


GAIN speaking of “naturalism”, 
half a dozen poets—Richard és 
dington, John Gould Fletcher, F.8S. 
Flint, D. H. Lawrence and Amy Lowell— 
have combined in the publication of a 
little volume of their recent verse which 
“Some Imagist Poets, An 
Anthology”, and which forms one of 
the units (pardon the military-ism) of 
Houghton Mifflin’s New Poetry Series 
(75 cents). Realism is the raw material 
of both “ naturalism ” and of the imagist 
art. “Naturalism” tries to extract the 
living kernel from the realistic husk. 
The imagist tries to isolate the germ 
cell in the kernel. A whiffed odor can 
carry us half across the world. An 
imagist poet deals in verbal perfumes. 
On occasion—like the little girl with the 
curl—they can be wonderful creatures. 
And this little book contains enough 

occasions to pay for thumbing it. 

J. B. Kerfoot. 
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PARENTAL ADVICE 
“REMEMBER! A FAMILY SHOULD HAVE BUT ONE HEAD” 
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THERE IS NO COMPANY MORE DEPRESSING THAN THAT OF A WELL-INFORMED MAN 


Behold the Prisons 

EE the Prisons. 

What foul, unsanitary places they 
are! What are they for? 

They are for the purpose of confin- 
ing prisoners, See, you can tell the 
prisoners from the keepers by their 
uniforms. If it were not for their 
different garb, there might be great 
confusion, for many of the guardians 
look more brutal than the guarded, 

Why do they incarcerate these men? 

Because they have disobeyed the 
wise and majestic laws which our boss- 
ridden legislatures have enacted. 

Do the Prisons have facilities for 
making the prisoners better? 

Oh, dear, no! The Prisons carefully 
eschew all uplifting advantages. Young 
criminals are herded with old and con- 
firmed criminals. The diseased are 
crowded in with the well. The con- 
sequence is that they are sent back 
into the world more diseased in body, 
more corrupt in mind and more 
stunted in soul than when they left it. 

How terrible! Wouldn't it be a 
good idea to revolutionize such a sys- 


tem and establish one that would be 
a benefit both to the prisoners and to 
the community ? 

Oh, yes, it would be a splendid idea, 
but we are so busy learning the tango 
and new fox-trot steps that we simply 
can’t get the time for such frivolous 
matters. Ellis O. Jones. 











“ TRAITOR!” 


Among the Late Arrivals 


—_—- 


noon at the 


was seen yesterday after- 
Hotel, where 
she had arrived the evening before. 

“Te, 


merous questions, “I have been making 


she said, in answer to nu- 


my home in Germany for many gen- 
erations. At present I have no plans 
for the future.” 

Asked why she left, she sighed and 
said: 

“T did all I could for the German 
people. I was with them constantly, 
day and night. It’s a sad awakening 
for me. I,thought, after all these 
years of work, that I had refined them, 
implanted in their rude breasts a gen- 
uine humanity. They were fond of 
me. But after Belgium, after Lou- 
vain, after the Lusitania, I suddenly 
realized that all my labor had been in 
vain. I came away.” 

Music said she might stay in Amer- 
ica. But of this she was not yet cer- 


tain. It all depends. 
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HIS FIRST AFFAIR 


German Military Necessity 


HE German doctrine of military 
necessity is as though a man 
should say: “Here I am in a bad 
hole. To get me out it is necessary for 
me to shoot my neighbor, William 
Smith, brain his wife, throw his baby 
down the well, kidnap his daughters, 
carry off his household effects and 
burn his buildings. It is not that Wil- 
liam is my enemy or has done me 
any harm, but I have got to make 
myself respected in the community, so 
that my necessary plans can go 
through. William lives next to the 
bank. If he would let me through his 
property so I could get into the bank’s 
basement and supply my needs, it 
would be all right. But he won’t. I 
know he won’t. He is a pig-headed 
devil and must take the consequences 
of his infernal obstinacy. Francis, the 
bank watchman, will make a lot of 


trouble for me if I don’t get the start 
of him. Also, John will butt in and 
want to do me an injury, and Sam, 
across the lake, will be sailing over to 
find out what’s what. I must fix it 
to kill Francis, and stand off John 
and sink his sailboat, and Sam’s, too, 
somehow. And no doubt all the neigh- 
bors will raise a howl, but what is a 
man to do when he is in a hole? He 
must just take the necessary measures 
to get out and trust in a God who 
will recognize his needs and endorse 
his expedients.” 

That is a comprehensible doctrine, 
but sure to be troublesome. Nobody 
will accept it except Friedrich, whose 
own it is. To every one else it will 
seem that Friedrich is taking unwar- 
rantable pains to save himself from 
embarrassment, and that by far the 
simpler way to relieve the situation is 


to get together a vigilance committee 
and provide a rope and catch Fried- 
rich and hang him to the nearest 
tree. 


Population a By-Product 


ILLY SUNDAY is among those 
who charge women with unwill- 
ingness to have children. 

As to that, Brother, don’t worry. 
It is not your lookout to keep the 
world populated. Your office is to 
try to make it habitable. If you can 
induce right minds and right deport- 
ment in enough people it will be 
habitable. 

There is nothing the matter with the 
world except the misbehavior of folks. 
In so far as you can cure that .you 
make life attractive, and if life is at- 
tractive the problem of population will 
take care of itself. 

Population that survives infancy is 
a by-product of righteousness. 
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The enthusiasm for France inspired by Lafayette is 
ve-inspived by Perrier, which stands as the great 
representative of France against Apollinaris and a 
host of other table waters from Germany. 


HEN Pascal said that the 
stream is always purest at its 
source, he unwittingly wrote 


a testimonial in advance for Perrier, 
Every drop of sparkling Perrier Water 
is bottled at the gushing, bubbling 
Perrier Spring. And there is something 
irresistibly appealing to refined taste in 
the fact that the brilliance of Perrier is 
entirely a natural brilliance. 


Perrier is bottled at the Springs in the South of France 
amidst the glorious French vineyards. There is no 
saltiness in Perrier, the great reason why it combines 
so perfectly with Wines and Spirits. 


N.B.—A glass of Perrier alone or with a slice of lemon 
in the early morning is invaluable in gout and uric acid 


-troubles—the bugbear of middle-age. 


Obtainable at all high-class Hotels, Restaurants and Grocers. 


WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, Agents, 
1158, Broadway, New York. 


To guench hot 
weather thirst drink 
The Champagne 
of Table Waters. 
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Bubbling with its 
own Carbonic Gas. 





















































The Law i 

“Do I believe in lawyers?” said the 
little man, bitterly. “ No, sir; I do not.” 
{ . “Why not?” asked his companion. 

“ Because a lawyer never says right 
out what he means,” retorted the small 
man, viciously. “ He twists things about 
so. Suppose he wanted to tell you that 
two and two make four; he’d begin: ‘If 
by that particular arithmetic rule known 
as addition we desire to arrive at the 
sum of two added to two, we should 
find—and I say this boldly, without fear 
own language the story of “The Gor- of contradiction—I repeat, we should 
gons”, did so in these terms: the find by that particular arithmetical for- 

“The Gorgons were three sisters that | | TOY yy j iV mula hereinbefore mentioned—and, sir, I 
lived in the Islands of the Hesperides, Mt i WS Ml take all responsibility for the statement 

H | I am about to make—that the sum of the 
two given added to the other two would 
be four.’ No, sir,” finished the little 
man, coldly; “I do not believe in 
lawyers.” —Tit-Bits. 
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The Gorgons 

A Philadelphia school-teacher has 
lately been instructing her pupils in 
Grecian mythology. It is the plan to 
have the children read the tales aloud, 
and the next day recount them in their 
own language. One lad, to whom was 
given the assignment, to render in his 
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somewhere in the Indian Ocean. They 
had long snakes for hair, tusks for teeth, 
and claws for nails, and they looked like 
women, only more horrible.” 
—Lippincott’s. 








One day Luther Burbank was walking 
in his garden, when he was accosted by 
an officious acquaintance who said: 
“ Well, what are you working on now?” 
“Trying to cross an eggplant and milk- 
weed,” said Mr. Burbank. “ And what 
under heaven do you expect to get from See 
that?” Mr. Burbank camly resumed his 
walk. “ Custard pie,” he said. 


; Sweet Charity 

WEALTHY BENEFACTRESS (stopping in 
at the hospital): Well, we'll bring the 
car to-morrow, and take some of your 
patients for a drive. And, by the bye, 
nurse, you might pick out some with 
bandages that show—the last party might 
not have been wounded at all, as far 
as anybody in the streets could see. 














—Punch, FATTY DEGENERATION —Argonaut. 
Lire is published every Thursday, simultaneously in the United States, Great Britain, Lire is for sale by all newsdealers in Great: Britain and may be obtained from _book- 
Canada and British Possessions. $5.00 a year in advance. Additional postage to sellers in.all the principal cities in the world. The foreign trade supplied from Lire’s 
foreign countries in the Postal Union, $1.04 a year; to Canada, 52 cents. Single cur- London Office, Rolls isin Breams Buildings, London, E. C. 
rent copies, 10 cents. Back numbers, after three months from date of publication, No contribution will be returned unless accompanied by stamped and addressed 
25 cents. Issues prior to 1910 out of print. | envelope. Lire does mot hold itself responsible for the loss or non-return of unso- Yo 
The text and illustrations in Lire are copyrighted. For Reprint Rights in Great licited contributions. 
Britain apply to Lire, 114 Southamptom Row, London, W. C. Prompt notification should be sent by subscribers of any change of address. Th 
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What Luck? To 
Tre 
When you can 
show a string of 
beauties as your 
answer to that 
call—what luck! 





What luck to get Ane 
youth back, to wil 


hq for awhile in the open, _—~ _— + 
. : the cramping city up in the play- oO 
ten nt ee || grounds of Northern New York! The Ba: 


the world—the best of each —_. Delaware & Hudson 
1/4 pound, new air- LINES 





tight Export Package, 


bring you to the shores of beautiful Lake 
George and Lake Champlain, to Saratoga 




















1] Springs or the Adirondack wilds on the most 
ty direct routes in the most comfortable manner. are 
“A Summer Paradise”, is a book which you are 
Smaller sizes, 15c and 25c must, by sg me ge vend betes you pack 
A your grip. nd us cents for postage 
8 and 16 oz. tins, $1.00 and $2.00 and all its invaluable information is yours. 
’ 
You'll never know how good “f M. J. POWERS, G. P. A. 
tobacco can be made until you 
eS di Albany, N. Y. 
smoke 1a. 399 «=©6 New York City Information Bureau: 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write to us at once tL 1345 Broadway 
Ye 
It Pays to Look— K 
to be absolutely sure that your blacksmith uses genuine [S/ 
“ Capewell” nails. Then the shoes will be held securely. { 
There'll be no needless breaking down of hoof tissue as | 
the nails are being driven. The hoof \ > 
of a valuable horse will not be weakened, \ a 
nor the foot injured. “‘ Capewell”’ nails \? 
regardless of quality. The Trade Mark \ 





is on each nail head. Look for it! 
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= Cheapest Tire ovine 


wns. Your tires cost you just exactly what they cost you per mile of wear. 
The first cost of a tire is a reliable guide only when it adds up enough real mileage wear in the end. 


te 








an Find out the exact cost of your tire service, and then you will know the truth about real tire economy. 
— Today the majority of serious automobile owners understand this—that is why they are buying “Nobby 
Treads”—that is why “Nobby Treads” are called 
, B B Ti 
usiness DaSsIS Ilres 
' And remember this—investigations prove that with “Nobby Tread” Tires punctures are 90% less than 
= with the average tire. 
‘y- Today “Nobby Tread” Tires are the largest selling high-grade anti-skid tires in the world. 
he Based upon their remarkable mileage records 
: . N bby d ” Ti 
A 0 [ rea I res 
ea | seeiatinmnetieaiial 
- are now sold under our regular warranty—perfect workmanship and material—BUT any adjustments 
are on a basis of 
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Thousands upon thousands of veteran motorists now use “Nobby Tread” Tires on 
their front and rear wheels through all seasons, because they give real anti-skid 
protection and the lowest cost per mile. 


United States Tire Company 


NOTE THIS:—Dealers who sell UNITED STATES TIRES sell the best of everything. 
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Sharpening Himself vrers 
When the train stopped at the little yb i refinement 


Southern station the tourist from the 


North sauntered out and gazed curiously PREFER Deities 
at a lean animal with scraggy bristles, any other agarete 


which was rubbing itself against a scrub 
pa hg a i bt 
and Egyptian so 


oak. 
World. 






“What do you call that?” he asked 
curiously of a native. 

“ Razorback hawg, suh.” 

“What is he doing rubbing himself 
against that tree?” 

“He’s stropping hisself, suh, just 
stropping hisself.” 

—Ladies’ Home Journal. 








A Sherbet is made tasty and delightful by using Abbott’s 
Bitters. Sample of bitters by mail, 25 cts. instamps. C. W. 
Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


OrFicer: Wot’s the meanin’ o’ this? 

EMBARRASSED YouNG Man: Well, it’s 
like this. I’m taking a course in a cor- 
respondence school, and yesterday those 
confounded sophomores wrote to me and 
told me to haze myself. 











Faithful to His Memory 


’ 
: ALLENS FOOT-EASE After a period of six months of 


widowhood, Bridget consented to again 

The Antiseptic Powder to enter the married state. Some weeks 
Shake Into Your Shoes sg ‘ 

after she was led to the altar her old 

Over 100,000 er. are being —_ by mistress met her in the street dressed 
the German and Allied troops at the front. : ; a 

It rests the feet, prevents friction, blis- in the deepest mourning. 











ters, Corns and Bunions and makes walk- “Why, Bridget,” she exclaimed, “ for 
ing or standing easy. Don’t go to the whom are you in black?” 
California Expositions without a sup- “For poor Barney, me first husband, 


ply of Allen’s Foot=Ease. It gives instant 





d . : 
relief to tired, aching feet and prevents ee When he died Oi was that poor 
swollen, hot feet. Sold everywhere, 25c. Oi couldn’t afford to buy mourning, but 
Don’t accept any substitute. Oi said if iver Oi could Oi would, and 

“Oh!. What TRIAL PACKAGE || , “ee 3 P 

Rest and FRE sent by mail. ‘Address, | me new man, Tim, 1s as ginerous as a 





Comiort” ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. lord.” —Argonaut. 











green and yellow 


The superb liqueur of the 
ages. Unvarying in char- 
acter—unsurpassed in ex- 
cellence. 


The Monks’ Famous Cordial 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Bitjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. + A 
Sole Agents for United States 









—Harper’s Magazine. —— = —— ao 



























CAUTION 


LirE employs no direct travelling repre- 
sentatives; it does not offer prizes, college 
courses or other inducements for agents to 
canvass for subscriptions. Anyone solicit- 
ing subscriptions on any such basis should 
be turned over to the authorities as a 
swindler. 


Be sure to place your order with a reliable 
bookseller, news agent or solicitor, if you 
do not mail it to Lire direct. 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
17 West 31st Street, 













BARE AND FOR BARE 
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“took! A BLACK HEN LAID A WHITE 
EGG” 

“WELL, THAT’S NOTHING” 

“j’D LIKE TO SEE YOU DO IT” 





Our Help Department 


(Those Who Are in Trouble or Dis- 
tress Should Apply to Us.) 

AM a prominent German statesman 

and have been detailed to come 
over to this country and spend all my 
time writing letters to the papers and 
making speeches with the object of 
trying to convince everybody that 
Germany is right; but somehow or 
other the more [ talk and the more I 
write the more everybody seems con- 
vinced that Germany is_ hopelessly 
wrong. What would you advise? 

Answer: Stop writing and talking. 

* ¢ £2 

I am a physician in good standing 
in a medium-sized city, and have re- 
cently been elected president of the 
Board of Health. Now, the singular 
part of this confession is that secretly 
I do not believe in vaccination, having 
become convinced by an _ unbiased 
study that it does more harm than 
good. But if I declare my real con- 
victions, I shall lose my position and 
the rest of the profession will ostracize 
me and my practice will suffer, which I 
cannot afford, as I have a family to 
support. What shall I do? 

Answer: Keep quiet, of course. If 
you should tell the truth, you might 
influence other doctors to do the same. 
Think of how ridiculous you might 
make your chosen profession. 


Case of Necessity 
MAGE: My favorite authors are 
. Browning and Henry James. I 
read them over and over’ again. 

Marjorie: You have to. 
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FORD CAR MAINTENANCE 


Results of an investigation among Ford owners. 
Common problems discussed. 





“To what can I trace faulty valve action?” 





Oo Answer. Due almost invariably to carbon deposit. 
Ford owners who use Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E’”’ are remarkably 
free from this trouble unless the valves are out of adjustment. 


“What causes power irregularities?” 





re) Answer. Faulty caburetor adjustment is of course a com- 
mon cause. But a frequent cause, too, is incorrect lubricating 
oil. The dody of Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ correctly seals the 
Ford piston clearance, conserving the full force of the gas ex- 
plosion for the turning of the rear wheels. 


“Why does my motor pre-ignite?” 





re) Answer. In the great majority of cases, this trouble is 
due to hard carbon deposit on the cylinder heads. The carbon 
grows red hot from the continued heat of explosion. It then 
fires the gas charge prematurely. 

Pre-ignition trouble is rare among motorists who use Gargoyle 
Mobiloil ‘‘E’’. Of course, no petroleum-base oil will burn 
without leaving carbon. 


But the slight carbon of Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” is a light, dry soot. It expels 
naturally through the engine exhaust. 


“Why do my spark plugs foul?” 


O Answer. This trouble is caused by (1) faulty carbure- 
tion; (2) too high an oil level; (3) incorrect lubricating oil. If 
you are troubled with fouled spark plugs first see that your oil 
level is correct and your carburetor properly adjusted. Then 
look to your lubricating oil. 

If the body is too light it works in excess quantities past your piston 
rings into the combustion chambers. In burning it leaves carbon on the 
spark plugs. 

If too heavy it will fail to reach all friction points. 


As the body of Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” is scientifically-correct for Ford piston 
clearance, fouled spark plugs are infrequent among Ford owners who use this oil. 


GNOME 
Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 






In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from your dealer, it is safest to purchase in original packages. Look for 
the red goyle on the container. For information, kindly address any inquiry to our nearest office. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubricants for 
every class of machinery. Obtainable everywhere in the world 


5 " Detroit New York Philadelphia Minneapolis 
Domestic Branches: Boston Chicago Indianapolis Pittsburgh 
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Some Honest Moments February first. Mosquitoes! Well, 
, : rather!” 
“We had quite an argument about 
your complexion, which she in- “My friends, our next speaker will 
sisted was natural. Such a time as I be the Honorable Mr. Proser, whom 
had to convince her!” we had to ask. He usually talks for 
an hour and is duller than death. Bear 


“Yes, sir, this house is at least 





eighty minutes from the City Hall. with us as well as you can. Gentle- 

The ground is marshier than it seems, men, the Honorable Mr. Proser, sol- 

and if you take the house, you should dier, gentleman and _ professional CAR INSURANC 
begin taking quinine for malaria about bore!” 





— 
tough little length of Yellow Strand 
Powersteel wire rope that locks se- 
curely ’round a wheel rim and a spring 
—or—a spare tire and its holder. Get 
one—costs but $2.00—worth a fortune 
when Mr. Thief comes ‘round. All 
oy ; Prater paste i dealers. 
beseastrerie s nteieatene tea avh: Ms ie NRE BASLINE AUTOWLINE is little to 





POWERSTEEL AUTOWLOCK—a 


RS ; ot handle, but mighty to pull when a tow 

i , x is needed. Price, east of Rockies, $3.95. 
POWERSTEEL TRUCKLINE makes 
truck towing easy and inexpensive. Price 
$6.50, east of the Rockies. It your dealer 
can’t supply you, order direct. 


. Ls BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO. 
potas ER EBEY gor eth 809 N. 2d Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


New York Office, 76C Warren Street 


“Talk it over with the Denbyman” 


Near you, probably, there’s a local Denbyman whom we have tried to make 
the best-equipped man in your town to talk haulage and delivery problems 


ASB PES L 


Makers of famous Yellow Strand Powersteel wire rope. 


| ena 
AUTOWLOCK 































Do We Want It? 


intelligently. FIGHT in a good cause is being 
If it is possible for you to use Denby trucks profitably, he’ll tell you just which of the waged by the League for Med- 
four types—34-ton to two-tons—can be best adapted to your business to give you max- ical Freedom. It champions the right 
imum efficiency and economy—and how. of the American citizen to secure the 
And he’ll talk real facts and figures in discussing it with you. practitioner of his choice in the hour 
Each of the four Denby models is especially designed for a particular class of delivery of sickness, as untrammeled as he 


work. Each is capable of certain modifications in chassis length and body room so as to 
fit any individual case perfectly. 

With horses and their maintenance growing higher; with increased difficulty in maintain- 
ing quality— 


seeks his spiritual adviser when he 
feels the need of spiritual aid. The 
league has aroused the people to some 
Now is the time for you to investigate thor- the last word in construction de- realization of the fact that there is a 
oughly the advantages of Denby equipment. velopment. It is made in a deliberate effort being made to fasten 
For in the Denby you are assured of ache new plant with new machin- on this country a State medicine, which 


Denby Motor Truck Co ery, but by men who were would be as un-American and odious 
| 
| 



























pioneers in the business. _ se 
Talk j : as a State religion. It: would entrench 
34 Dubois Street * it over with the Den- a class of political M. D.’s in a posi- 
D nae, yman today. ‘ 4 we = 
etroit, tion of supreme power over the bodies 
wy =Michigan 









} 
Special literature on 
request. 


of American citizens to force their 
“dope” into the bodies or down the 
throats of the American people in ac- 
cordance with all their latest theories. 


e Week-end 
a@ in the Country 


“a | 
| can be made ideally enjoyable for both guest 
and host by means of 












| 
B®. | It promotes hospitality, sociability and sum- 
mer fort by di inati g cheer 
in the happiest way. 
All Good Dealers 
Cc. H. EVANS & SONS, Hudson, N. Y. 


















4is See 


































































































“fastifiable confidence 
rides beside the man who 
drives or is driven in a 
Pierce-Arrow Car. 


The Pierce-Arrow Motor 
Car Company Puffalo. NY 
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Ss [JN all the eer there is no eee 

S other thumb that can make this 
print. There. may be thumbs that. 

look like it-—but there’s: no thumb - 

that can make the same impression. 


In all the world Ties is no. beventitie 
that can successfully imitate 


There may be beverages that are 
made to look like it—but there is no 
beverage that can make the same 
delightful impression on your palate. 


















Demand the genuine by full 

Up, name—and avoid disappointment. t Z 

2 s 

Uy : = 

My s 

vheneverva | Mp, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY s 
pees U ATLANTA, GA, ww 

WW 4+* 


see an 


think of Coca-Cola 


Not for Him 


“tT AM an orator.” 
The manager of the great agency 
looked his visitor over keenly. 
“What kind of an orator?” 
“T speak fluently on every subject. 
I monologue. I can uplift. 


[ lecture. 
I can surround 


I can spread eagle. 
the dullest table of statistics with an 
interest. There 


passionate 
the whole 


aura of 
nothing in 


is absolutely 


“tnt he ai 


wit Bh HERTS BAS 


a 


wet SS 


ae iis DER ania SR « 


range of oratory that I cannot do. 


“What will you charge to go to the 
suburban town where I live and de- 
liver an afternoon oration before the 
Woman’s Club on the causes of the 
present war?” 

The great orator 
pale, and, grasping his hat, arose with 
an almost unseemly haste. 

“Sorry,” he muttered, “but I talk 
only on commonplace subjects. That's 
Farewell!” 


turned deadly 


tco original for me. 


pein RAE 








MOTHER GOOSE OF TODAY 


Little Joe Frock has lost his flock, 
But knows just where to find them. 
Leave them alone and they will come home 
Bringing their clubs behind them. 





Raising Sometimes Fails 


HE Philadelphia Ledger feels 
pretty sure that if Dopey Benny 
had been born in a better environment 
and properly brought up he would 
have turned out well. 
Perhaps so; but you tell. 
There was Billy Hohenzollern IT; his 
father was admirable, his mother one 
of the most respectable women in 
Europe; his environment as good as 
anybody’s and no pains spared to 
bring him up right. And look at him 
now! Can anyone consider that Benny 
has anything on Billy in the matter of 
being a bad man? 


can’t 
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Gotten 


Garter | 
Kiiejupy 

c Ze FIRST CHOICE 

Men the World Over 


Jor more thea , 
Thirty eae, Ney 







Silk 5O¢ 
Lisle 25¢ 











George Frost Co. 
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See how wide and easy- 
opening the doors are— 
hinges and catches cun- 
ningly hidden 


And sit on the deep 
and restful cushions 
—glove-soft leather 


ie 


















Every detail of the 
motor simple and 
readily ACCES- 
SIBLE 








Order NOW— if you 
want a Studebaker 


That’s our advice on the day 
this issue of Life goes to press. 
With 148-acre plants, the larg- 
est in the industry, most ot 
them running overtime, we 
aren't going to be able to fill 
anything like the orders we're 
getting. We've built 25,000cars 
during the last six months— 
the winter months at that— 
and even then, there’s a Short- 
age of SIXES in sight. Your 
local Dealer may have a few 
left—but not for long. Better 
see him NOW 











Studebaker Prices 


Studebaker poAperan - $ o— 

Studebaker FOUR - 

ees * se 7-passenger 1480 
F. O. B. Detroit 


Prices in Canada 


Studebaker ROADSTER - $1250 

Studebaker FOUR + - - 1250 

Studebaker SIX- - - - - 1750 

Studebaker SIX, 7-passenger 1825 
F. O. B. Walkerville, Ont. 


Note the room in the 
driver's seat — room 
for the tallest man to 
sitin COMFORT 






iny finish that's put on to stay 
BRIGHT with 20 finishing operations 


Look for Quality |] EVERY where 


—not just in spots” 


of highest quality 












And then feel the sat- 











~~ And study that famous Studebaker 


FULL -floating Rear Axle with its 
extra strong pressed steel housing 


You can find many cars that excel in this or that detail of construction. One will talk 
POWER steadily—because it has paid most attention to power—developed that one 
quality more highly than others. Another, perhaps, will talk of its light weight—because 
its engineers have devoted especial attention to doing away with useless weight. Others 
will tell you of this or that BIG excellence. But Studebaker emphasizes no ONE ex- 
cellence in this Studebaker SIX to the exclusion of all others. For the simple reason that 
Studebaker has built this Six to be 100 per cent. quality from “stem to stern.” 


It's the “evenly built” SIX. Straight 
thro’ the car you can go and find 
QUALITY in every detail. No one 
feature over-developed. But every 
one as highly developed as Stude- 
baker's $45,000,000 resources permit. 
And that is why men who have in the 
past paid high prices for Sixes—twice, 
thrice the price of this Studebaker 
SIX—now are buying Studebakers. 
They find that at $1385 this Stude- 
baker SIX gives all that formerly they 
paid much higher prices for. 

They find a long and massive car—a 
car that sits close tothe road. With 
a finish that few cars at any price 
can match—a smooth and satiny lus- 
tre that STAYS new. 

Handsome CROWN fenders and run- 
ning-boards free of tires and tool- 
boxes, hidden handles of the doors— 
all lend grace to the looks of the car. 
They find a big, inviting car—with 
room enough in the driver’s seat for 
the tallest man to sit in comfort,even 
thro’ long days oftouring. Plenty of 
room in the tonneau, too—and wide, 
roomy cushions, deep and restful. 


STUDEBAKER—DETROIT 


The doors, too, are wide and easy to 
open. The hinges and the catches 
are cunningly hidden. 


And merely a glance at that simple 
motor suffices to show any man how 
simply and cleanly designed it is 
— marvelously accessible in its every 
detail. 


And then, you find a simple, RELI- 
ABLE-at-any-speed Battery ignition 
system developed on the THREE 
years’ road experience of over 100,000 
Studebaker owners. 


And that Studebaker FULL-floating 
Rear Axle, for example, catches the 
eye ofevery man who has ever driven 
acar. Simplicity itself in design, it 
says ata glance to the man who 
knows cars—“SAFETY” and “AC- 
CESSIBILITY.” 


The EASIEST-riding Car 


you ever sat in 


The radius rods and torque arm say 
that the car rides freely and smoothly 


on ANY roads. And three-quarter 
elliptic springs with spring-shackles 
at both ends to take up end-play, 
make the car marvelously EASY- 
riding. : 

You find a brake equalizer such as 
only one ofthe $5,000 cars uses. Over- 
size brakes, too, that insure SAFETY. 
You find a deft balance of chassis that 
makes the car EASIER-riding, easier- 
driving—easier on tires, too, 


Can you get more—even 
*tho you pay more? 


And so youcan go from stem to stern 
of this Studebaker SIX and find 
QUALIT Y~—in every little detail. 
And when you stand it side by side 
with other cars, even at twice its 
price, you will have to answer a very 
decided doubt in your own mind as 
to whether you CAN get more than 
$1385 will buy in this Studebaker SIX. 
See it at your local Studebaker 
dealer’s—and EARLY if you hope for 
prompt delivery. 


Canadian Plants, Walkerville, Ont. 
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HARDMAN 


“SureGrip’ Tires 


All owners should carefully consider the 
high cost of low priced tires. Blowouts, punc- 
tures and rim-cuts are hard on the mechanism 
of a car. Broken bearings and springs can 
be attributed to cheap tires. Use Hardman 
‘*Sure Grip”’ Tires and avoid the necessity 
for frequently overhauling your car. 

Guaranteed for 5,000 miles. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 1904 BROADWAY 





Bon-bons— 
Chocolates 


Dainty Bonbonniéres of exclusive de- 
sign are imported specially from 
Paris for Maillard candies; or you 
may have your purchases packed in 
Fancy Boxes to order and made 
ready for safe delivery anywhere. 





Agencies in Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Providence, Newark, Paterson, Buffalo, Houston and other cities. 

















AfternoonTea inthe LuncheonRestaurant, three to six 


FIFTH AVENUE at 35th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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OFFICERS 


E. C. CONVERSE, 
Presiden¢ 

ALEXANDER H. STEVENS, 
Vice-President 

RANALD H. MACDONALD, 
Vice-President 


HENRY J. COCHRAN, 


Vice-President 


4 { THOMAS HILDT, 
Vice-President 
TUS la BARKLEY WYCKOFF, 
Cashier 


JAMES R. TROWBRIDGE, 


Secretary 
ON Tit CLIFFORD WILMURT, 
Assistant Cashier 
LELAND S. STILLMAN, 


Assistant Secretary 








DIRECTORS 


VINCENT ASTOR, EDGAR L. MARSTON, 
GEO, F. BAKER, air & O., ankers 
Chairman First National Bank GATES W. McGARRAH, 


Pres't Mechanics & Metals Nat’l Bank 


CHARLES A. PEABODY, 


President Mutual Lite Insurance Co. 


STEPHEN BAKER, 


President Bank of the Manhattan Co. 

















NICHOLAS BIDDLE, D. E. POMEROY 
Astor Estate Vice-President Bankers Trust Co. 
GEO. RB. CASE, WILLIAM H. PORTER, 
White & Case, Attorneys J. P. Morgan & Co , Bankers 
THOMAS COCHRAN, SEWARD PROSSER, 
President Liberty National Bank President Bankers Trust Co. 
HENRY J. COCHRAN, DANIEL G. REID, 
Vice-President Member Exec. Com, Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. 
E. C. CONVERSE, DOUGLAS ROBINSON, 
President Real Estate 
JOHN I. DOWNEY, ARCHIBALD D. RUSSELL, 
uilding Construction ALEXANDER H. STEVENS, 
M, FRIEDSAM, eo eee 
President 15. Altman & Co. CHARLES L. TIFFANY, 
ROBERT WALTON GOELET, Vice-President Tiffany & Co. 
THOMAS HILDT, H. K. TWITCHELL, 
Vice-President Vice-President Chemical Nat'l Bank 
FRANCIS L. HINE, THEODORE N. VAIL, 
President First National Bank Pres. American Tel. & Tel. Co, 
RANALD H. MACDONALD, ALBERT H. WIGGIN, 
Vice-President President Chase National Bank | 
rustee for Personal rusts | WW ‘ifie: BUT, ALFRED, IT’S BAD LUCK TO TURN BACK AFTER WE'VE 
I I | sTARTED! 
FIFTH AVENUE & 36TH STREET, NEW YORK | Hubby: My DEAR, IT WILL BE WORSE LUCK IF WE GET CAUGHT IN A 
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Alles Uber Mit Dernburg 
(A Sequel to “ Dernburg iiber Alles”.) 


N his chambers at the Ritz, 
Doctor Dernburg’s having fits; 

Suffering in silence golden: 

Victories Allies embolden. 


All his speechifying mania 

Went down after Lusitania; 

For the cruel words then flung out 
He would now fain cut his tongue out! 


Russkies now push back the Germans; 

Dernburg, powerless to extermin— 

Ate with words the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, 

Loses now another trick, alas! 


At the Dardanelles they’re pounding 
On Gallipoli, Turks uprounding. 

Yet the erstwhile vocal doctor 
Cannot even cry a “ Hoch der—!” 


Germans fight with poison gases, 
Then, attacking, fall in masses; 
Dernburg has no words upon ’em, 
Yet, mere gas could never stun him! 


“Hyphens” vainly now demand a 
Word of Dernburg’s propaganda. 
Stilled, that voice of raucous riot, 
Submarines’ make awful quiet! 


Off the Hook watch British cruisers, 
All alert for Dernburg news, sirs. 
Dang’rous for him if he flits: 
Safe—if silent—at the Ritz. 


P. R. O’Yank. 








Costs but a few cents a day 


Baggage Insurance 


: 
z 





and you need this protection. 
gage is more than you realize 


236 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


need it if you 

—are going to the Expositions at Califor- 
nia where baggage risks are multiplied. 

—travel for business or pleasure. 

—are going on a vacation anywhere. 

—keep any personal effects outside of 
your residence-—at the office, golf or 
country club. 

—are sending your son or daughter to 
boarding school or college. 

Our Baggage Policy indemnifies you against loss due 


to fire, theft, transportation, etc., while the baggage is 
* in the custody of any railroad, express company, steam- 
: Ship, hotel or clubhouse 


A yearly policy relieves you of all worry, costs less in 


the end and automatically protects you and your family 
even though travelling in different places. 


The hazards and contingencies of travel are many, 
The value of your bag- 


Remember the liability assumed by railroads, etc., is 


considerably less than the actual value of your baggage! 


It may save you hundreds of dollars 





Write today for information. 
Insurance Co. 
of North America 


Founded 1792 
Writers of insurance covering: 
rent, tornado, automobile, motor boat, marine, 
tourist, parcel post, leasehold, etc. 


FouNoeD 1798 
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Resinol Soap 


the 
































keeps the complexion 
healthy and beautifu 








Many an otherwise attractive woman is a 
social failure because of a poor complexion. 
If your skin is not naturally fresh, smooth 
and glowing, if it has suffered from sum- 
mer sun and dust, or an unwise use of 
cosmetics, Resinol Soap will clear it—or 
greatly help to do so—in a normal, healthy 
way. It is so easy, too: 


Just bathe your face for several minutes 
with Resinol Soap and hot water, working 
the creamy lather into the skin gently with 
the finger-tips. Then wash off with more 
Resinol Soap and warm water, finishing 
with a dash of clear, cold water to close 
the pores. 

Do this regularly once or twice a day, 
and you will be astonished how quickly the 
healing, antiseptic Resinol balsams soothe 
and cleanse the pores, remove pimples and 
blackheads, and leave the complexion clear, 
fresh and velvety. 

When the skin is in a very neglected condi- 
tion, spread on just a little Resinol Ointment 
for ten or fifteen minutes before using Resinol 
Soap. Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists. 
For a trial size cake. write to Dept. 14-C, 
Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


diners-out from after-dinner speakers 
has been formed, with headquarters at 
the Hotel Astor, New York. 


News of the Day 

(As It Ought To Be.) 
Pe the hyphenated Americans, in- 
cluding Viereck, 
were sent to Block Island, which has 
for 


All the painted board advertisements 


Ridder, etc., boarding the railroad systems of the 
country were destroyed. 
been leased by the government 


There they will publish 


Josephus Daniels has resigned. 
this purpose. 


: An army and navy staff was created, 
papers, to be read exclusively by them- 


beyond the reach of with 
power and money enough to give us 


politics, 
selves. 


A society for the protection of adequate defenses. 


gh see 





oY — we 


| grustee rOr FerOrnar ifrlsts | srartep! 


IT WILL BE WORSE LUCK IF WE GET CAUGHT ID A 


FIFTH AVENUE & 36TH STREET, NEW YORK | Hubby: MY DEAR, 
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Rhymed Reviews FC 
Angela’s Business 
(By Henry Sydnor Harrison. Hough- Smith & 
ton Mifflin Co.) W. 
ISS ANGELA'S intelligence esson 
Was far too weak for suffra- Automatic 
getting; 
Her business was, in consequence, Doubly safe - 
The low pursuit of husband-getting. 
[ sala This maiden, lacking other aims Safe when you 
= Beyond a-ring marked eighteen karat, Sie al 
° Pursued our analyst of dames, need It; safe when 
onspiIcuous The tutor-author, C. K. Garrott. you don’t 
d 
Conversely, Mistress Mary Wing, Thelimit of safety against . 
nose pores The too, too self-reliant teacher, : d d wild b ; ‘ 
: Refused to class the wedding-ring intruders and wl : “wears t 
Kor to ro 1, b; | As Womanhcod’s sublimest feature. carelessness and children’s 
OW le/n | . curiosity. You can’t shoot ; 
Complexions otherwise flawless | Her Business wasn’t charming men unless you mean to. : 
are often ruined by conspicuous | With dainty, feminine devices ; E . d ‘ 
nose pores. | She did her task with tongue and pen | asy to aim, easy to load, L 
In such cases the small muscular | And made a lot of Sacrifices. easy to clean, accurate and u 
fibres of the nose have become reliable same as all other 
—_ and do not keep the pores | Now, cautious Garrott dodged and ; a 
sed as they should be. Instead, Smith & Wessons 
these pores collect dirt, clog up and fled, > . c 
become enlarged. Eluding Angela, the charmer, Get your dealer to show Oo 
To reduce these enlarged pores: Who captured Donald Wing, instead, you the special features it 
Wring a cloth from very hot water, By wiles that shouldn’t fool a of the Smith & Wesson b 
lather it with Woodbury’s Facial bieus Automatic. 
Soap, then hold it to your face. sha Diiie on t c 
When the heat has expanded the — oo tc 
pores, rub in very gently a fresh While Mary Wing, whose fine reserve tl 
lather of Woodbury’s. Repeat this Might well repel a warmer suitor, ene & WESSON | | 
hot water and lather application Displayed et Mais onl : 806 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 
several times, stopping at once if pes S WE WO CONE See Serve ce 
your nose feels sensitive. Then That wholly took our author-tutor. Every Smith & Wesson is the Best of it's kind tr 
finish by rubbing the nose for a | a , —— a 
e minutes — Pte ~ ice. | The Angelas, who strive to win |» a 
Yoodbury’s Facial Soap cleanses ; 
the pores. This treatment with it strength ‘By soft allure the cmtcaariged gender, ({4 al 
ens the muscular fibres so they can con- You see, are merely Feminine,— 49 Years go th 


tract properly. But do not expect to The Marys, Womaniyand tender 
| J ys, J E 


| change in a week a condition resulting ° Z 
| from years of neglect. Use this treatment | I began using Sozodont. Have not _ it 
persistently. It will gradually reduce the = 2 . without it since,” writes a prominent den- R 
| enlarged pores until they are inconspicuous. My taste inclines to both combined; tist. (Name on request.) 

| ‘ ‘ ag Se: ° . 71 
| A ase cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap But, fortunately, judgment varies ; Just a sample of many letters from users of F 
| 

} 


is sufficient for a month or six weeks of 
this treatment. Get a cake today. It is 
for sale by dealers everywhere throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


i] 
Some like the Angelas, I find, —. 
| While other men prefer the Marys. ni 
Write today for sample—F or jc we will send | Arthur Guiterman. OQ O 
a “week’s size’ cake. For toc, samples of ; O 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial Cream and _—— 
Powder. Address The Andrew Jergens Co., | Jor the tooth 1915 Mo 




















1306 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, O. CAMP RED CLOUD ay lake 31 Pe 


Young Boys. All Sports. Exception- 
al Advantages.Counselorevery three 
boys insures safety- King, Virginia; 
Marting, Yale; Hart, Hobart; Drum- 
mond, Hobart; Meixell, Yale; Rich, 
Harvard; Cobb, Yale; Powell, Ho- 
bart, and others. Doctor, trained- 
nurse. Story-tellers round Camp-fire. 
Explorers, travelers, writers. Original for- 
ests. 2 mountain lakes. Altitude 1800 ft. 
Gentleman's estate. 50 registered Jersey 
cattle, 3000 chickens, vegetable gardens. 
Facilities for thorough mental training. 
Entries now. References. Number limit- 
ed. Booklet, 41 p’ctures. 

Rev. J. TOWNSEND RUSSELL 


Silver Lake, Susquehanna (Co., Pa. 


Factory 
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In Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 


Ltd., 1306 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 











who owe their beautiful, sound teeth to the denti- 
frice that has been the standard for nearly three- 
score-and-ten years. 

Sozodont Liquid for morning use—cleanses and pre- 
serves the teeth and strengthens the gums. 
Sozodont, Powder or Paste—used at night—brightens 
and polishes. 

| Two weeks’ trial of Liquid and Powder 

| or Paste for 4c in stamps and our special 

| offer which you cannot resist. Address 


HALL & RUCKEL New York 












































Paton = the stream in witchin’ play = ee 93 
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It has made g the pop sport of thousands. Let 

. your wife or sweetheart share it, too. The cost is trifling compared 

* 4 with the fun you get from an “Old Town Canoe.” Itis light, grace- 

ful, sturdy. Our catalog shows the many forms of canoeing pleasures 
—sendforit. 2000 canoes ready. Dealers everywhere. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 1436 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 
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The Pup: 1 vON’T BELIEVE THAT DOG 
LIKES ME 
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FORGET YOUR TROUBLES 





You certainly will if you play 


STRAT 


THE GREAT WAR GAME 


A game of wits, not chance. 
Join the Strat army and enjoy life. 


PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID 


Send name and address of your ‘‘enemy’’ for circular 





| Strat Game Co., Inc., 454 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 














To a Stage Manager 


LWAYS accept anything written 

by a European and reject every- 

thing written by an American. This is 
the basis of all supreme success. 

Publish an interview occasionally, 
stating that if speculators are selling 
seats in your theatre it is without your 
knowledge and consent. Nobody will 
be fooled by this, but it helps to keep 
up appearances. 

Do not proceed too rashly against 
any innocent and unfortunate dramatic 
critic who may write something about 
one of your plays that doesn’t praise 
it. Wait until he repeats his offense 
before you order the editor to dis- 
charge him, He may have a family 
to support and not be familiar with 
the rules. 

Remembering that it is dollars and 
cents that win in the long run, do not 
trust to others to pass on any play 
which you are likely to produce. Such 
a play might have real literary merit 
and if produced raise the standard so 
that all other plays that come after 
it would have to have literary merit. 
Remember that eternal vigilance is the 
price of the box office receipts. 








1915 Model has reversing propeller, high ten- 

7 magneto and unrestricted speed control. 

3H. P. Weight, 65 Ibs. Sold direct from 

Factory fo you, freight paid. Original 

outboard motor—tenth year—30,000 in use. 

Guaranteed for life. Fits any shape stern. 

Has bear- 
ings ; solid bronze skeg ‘protecting 104¢x16 in. 
Propeller, Steers by rudder from any part of 
the boat. Water cooled exhaust manifold ; noise- 
less underwater exhaust; spun copper water 
jacket. Demand these essentia/s, i you 

want your money's worth. Writ 
for free book, ee ees Bap | 
ines. Our Prices wil 8 
Watema® Motor 








“Try a ‘find-out’ tire today” 


—Old Man Mileage 


‘Submit it to the sternest tests on all kinds 


| and conditions of roads. 


Note the non-skid 


effectiveness of the famous Staggard Tread—a 
scientific arrangement of six rows of long, 
tough studs, which gives extra mileage, too.’’ 


*‘And, in particular, compare it on the basis of 


ultimate cost. 


Note its low upkeep, its mileage, the 


uninterrupted road service it gives you, its perfection 


; in details.’ 


Old Man Mileage’ 8 test will prove a revelation to 


you. Try a ‘‘find-out’’ tire today, 


Write for ‘‘Old 


Man Mileage—His Book,’’ which contains facts of 
vital interest to every tire buyer, 


The Republic Rubber Co., Youngstown, O. 
Branches and Agencies in the Principal Cities 
Trape MaRx Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 


REPUBLIC 


° YAND 
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: ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services to 

EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP- 

PINES, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW 

ZEALAND. Round World Trips 

and Winter Tours in INDIA. PEN- 

INSULAR & ORIENTAL S. N. CO. 
Full information from 








Sisiteods 


STANDARD is a rule of conduct 
which we lay down as a perma- 
nent guide. Every standard differs 
from every other standard. Some- 
times the difference is very narrow; 
sometimes it is very wide. Germany 
has a standard. England has a stand- 
ard. America has a standard. Your 
next-door neighbor has a _ standard. 
You have a standard. The difference 
between them is often the difference 
_between peace and war. 


TIRES 


PLAIN, “WM" 
STAGEARD TREADS 


“= > a Republio 
' Staggard Tread 
Pat, Sept, 15-22 1908, 





YOU THOUGHT YOUR OLD SHOES WOULD 
DO FOR A WHILE, UNTIL YOU TRIED ON 
THE NEW—AND THEN! 



































































by Daylight 


The happiest, healthiest, most 


satisfying trip in the world on 
the finest inland river steamers ever 


built. 


**Hendrick Hudson”’ 
‘‘Albany”’ 


Daily except Sunday. Through 
rail tickets between New York 
and Albany accepted. Music; 


restaurant. 


Send four cents for illustrated 
literature. 


Hudson River 
Day Line 


Desbrosses St. Pier 


‘‘Washington Irving’ 
‘Robert Fulton’ 













Own Skin 


. At Our 
} > 7 Expense 


Ingram's Vcc 
Face Powder, 50c, 4 shades 

At Drug Stores or by Mail, Postpaid 
Send us 6c in stamps to cover cost of packing and mailing and get free 
sample of the above and Ingram’s Rouge in novel purse packets. Also sam- 
ple of Ingram's Milkweed Cream, Zodenta Tooth Powder and Perfume. 

FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. (Established 1885) 

Windsor, Canada 38 Tenth St., Detroit, U. S. A. 


ingiam’s Milkweed Cream 


—_—— 


Test It on Your! 








There is Beauty in Every Jar—50c and $1.00 at Druggists’ 

















curetee, |b GA499> 


“MEIN GOTT, IT ISS TOO MUCH! AIN’T 
IT ENOUGH DOT I FIGHT FOR DER VATER- 
LAND? NOW DER EMPEROR SAYS WE 
SHOULD MARRY BEFORE LEAVING FOR DER 
FRONT ” 























Why the Boy Went Wrong 


IRST FRIEND: He never had a 
decent home life. 

Seconp Frienp: His parents neg- 
lected him. 

His Sister: He didn’t know any 
better. 

His BrotHer: He was always that 
way. 

His Fatuer: I did all I could for 
him. 

Tue Boy: They were all against 
me. 

His MorHer: He isn’t lost yet. 


Books Received 


We Are Seven, by Eleanor Gates. (The 
Arrow Publishing Co. 75 cents.) 

England or Germany, by Frank Harris. 
(The Wilmarth Press.) 

Whither? (Published by Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
50 cents.) 

In Hoc Vince, by Florence L. Barclay. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents.) 

Maurice’s Art of Dancing, by Maurice 
Mouvet. (G. Schirmer. $1.25.) 

Through Central Africa, by James 
Barnes. (D. Appleton & Co. $3.00.) 

Sketches of Great Painters, by Edwin 
Watts Chubb. (Stewart & Kidd Co.,, 
Cincinnati, O. $2.00.) 

France in Danger, by Paul Vergnet. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00.) 

Sundown-Slim, by H. H. Knibbs. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co. $1 35.) 

Mrs. Barnet-Robes, by Mrs. C. S. Peel. 
(John Lane Co. $1.25.) 

Jaffery, by William J. Locke. (John 
Lane Co. $1.35.) 

Modern Tennis, by P. A. Vaile. (Funk 
& Wagnalls Co. $2.00.) 

The. Double. Traitor, by E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. (Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. $1.35.) 














Agents 
New Way To Bathe 


Biggest Summer proposition ever 
introduced. The rich folks’ way of 
bathing—but at a price everybody 
can afford. Beats a plain tub bath 
40 ways. Makes either hot or cold 
water twice as enjoyable. — 
——_ stand heat. Live men make 
ig money without melting collars 
or walking legs off. Special terms 
tonew agents. Write today. 











J.L.REDDAN SPECIALTY CO. 


5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 W. B’way, N.Y. 





Look about you for the man who 
is happiest in his success. You 


will find him of moderate habit. 
He is neither prudishly narrow 


nor is he excessive. 


And it is the moderate man whom 
we most value as a customer for 
a wonderfully mild and mellow 
Whiskey— Wilson—Real Wilson 


—That’s All! 


The Whiskey for which we invented the Non-Refillable Bottle 





FREE CLUB RECIPES—Free booklet of famous club recipes for 
mixed drinks. Address Wilson, 13 East 31st Street, N. Y. That's All! 





PETER J. CAREY, PRINTER 
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ORD 


N The Cord Tire itself is not new. The newness lies in the 

Goodyear perfections. The English-French type, brought out 

years ago, never attained great vogue. Its virtues weredimmed 
by too many shortcomings, including high cost per mile. 


But, starting with that, we have for 11 years been con- 
stantly working on Cord Tires. This type of construction 
is rather expensive. So Cord Tires, ix cost per tire, exceed 
other types somewhat. Our aim has been to make extra 
mileage offset that higher cost. 


Multiplying Mileage 
, Goodyear Cord Tires, to this end, are built greatly over- 
size. We increased the air capacity by 30 per cent over 
other Cord Tires. That, according to accepted formula, 
adds 75 per cent to the life. 


Goodyear Cord Tires have 
from 6 to 10 cord layers. Our 4- 
inch Cord Tire is an 8-ply tire. 
Our larger sizes are 10-ply. That 
means extreme reinforcement. 
Goodyear Cord Tires have our 
No-Rim-Cut feature, which com- 
bats a major waste. 


These three great improve- 
ments—each exclusive to Good- 
year—have multiplied Cord Tire 
mileage. Yet they sacrifice no 
iota of resiliency or comfort. And 
they add no extra price. Good- 
year Cord Tires cost about the 
same as others of this type. 


Then, to make them utterly 
secure, we vulcanize 126 braided 
piano wires into each tire base. 


Goodyear Cord Tires need no 


























An 11 -Year Attainment 

























TURES 








hooks on the base, and have none —those hooks which 
“freeze” into the rim flange. For front wheels they 
come with a heavy grooved tread which aids steering. 
For. rear wheels they come with our All-Weather tread, 
tough and double-thick, with resistless sharp-edged grips. 
Those are some Goodyear supremacies. 


Cord Tire Virtues 


Goodyear Cord Tires are tires of super-comfort. They 
are wondrous shock-absorbers. Never was a Cord Tire 
more resilient. Never was one better adapted to minimize 
trouble, give unusual mileage, increase speed and save power. 


On electric cars, Cord Tires have long been the only advised 
pneumatics. Ease and comfort were most appealing there, and 
power-saving was of prime im- 
portance. Goodyear Cord Tires 
on electric cars add from 25 to 30 
per cent to the mileage per charge. 
Now, with Goodyear improve- 
ments, many gasoline car owners 
are adopting these comfort tires. 

GOODYEAR SUPREMACIES 
Great Oversize, 6 to 10 Cord Layers, 


No-Rim-Cut Feature, 126 piano- 
wire base, All-Weather Treads, 


When youcome to Cord Tires insist 
on the Goodyear perfections. In them 
will lie this type’s permanent popu- 
larity. Most electric car makers sup- 
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ply Goodyear Cord Tires on request. 
Most gasoline car makers who do not 
equip with them will supply them at a 
little added price. Any Goodyear 
dealer can get them for you. Any 
Goodyear branch—in 65 cities—will 
direct you to a stock. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & 
RUBBER CO., AKRON, O. 











AKRON, OHTv 
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OUR own preference in the matter of perfumes should pass judgment— 
and will do so if uninfluenced—as to what you really prefer. 





June 10, 1915 





The test described telow shows you how to decide this very personal 


question to your absolute satisfaction- 


original test. 


just as it showed those making the 


The test was made by 103 representative women, comparing six perfumes—three were the 
most popular foreign perfumes and three were domestic, made by Colgate & Co.—Florient, 
Splendor and Eclat. Over 3/5 of the 103 women chose Colgate’s in preference to the im- 
ported. Before making the test 61 of the 103 said they preferred a foreign perfume, yet 
when the influence of a foreign label was removed 41 of these 61, or 2/3 of them, chose 


Colgate’s first. 


Every woman will be 


It shows very clearly that selecting a perfume 
because it has a foreign label does not neces- 
sarily result in a woman’s getting what she 
preters. 

‘The test was conducted as follows by two im- 
partial judges who purchased three of the most 
popular imported perfumes and three Colgate 
perfumes—all in the original unopened bottles. 
‘They poured the perfume into six plain bottles, 
numbered them from one to six—they alone 
knew which number represented each perfume. 
From time to time Perfumers’ Testing Strips 
were scented from the numbered bottles under 
the supervision of the judges, for use in making 
the test. The 103 women represented business 


interested in this story’ 


women, the stage, the editorial staffs of two 
women’s magazines and college women. Each 

was asked to name the perfume she was in the 
habit of using and was then given six scented 
strips, numbered 1 to 6, as on the bottles. She 
was asked to make a first choice, a second, a 
third, etc. Record was kept of a// selections. 


When the test was completed the judges 
took the record, and inserted the names of the 
perfumes in place of the numbers, from the 
key which they alone had. The result was 
then announced to Colgate & Co. It was a 
daring test—inspired by the confidence which 
we had in the superiority of our perfumes. 


The result shows that most women choose Colgate’s in preference to 
imported perfumes when the influence of a foreign label is removed. 


This is the way they choose: 


First choice of 283 women Colgate’s Florient 
First choice of 26 women Colgate’s Splendor 
First choice of 18'°women, Foreign PerfumeNo.4 


How is your choice of perfumes determined? 


First choice of 12 women, Foreign PerfumeN 0.2 
First choice of 10 women, Foreign Perfume No.5 
Firstchoiceof9women, -  Colgate’s Eclat 


By what you really prefer or by a foreign label? 


Is it not possible that a domestic label is keeping you from the enjoyment of the particular 
> 


perfume you would naturally select? 


Would you like to make the test for yourself ? 


If so, we will send you three Perfumer’s Test- 
ing Strips, three miniature vials of the Colgate 
Perfumes—F lorient, Splendor and Eclat—and 
an extra testing strip so that you can make a 
comparison between Colgate’s and the per fume 
which you may now be using. 


This test may not only be valuable to you but 
can be used as an interesting form of enter- 
tainment for your friends. We will send full 
instructions a; to how to make the test. Your 
name and address and a 2c stamp for mailing 
will receive prompt attention. 


The same perfumes in Toilet Waters for those who prefer a milder scent 


COLGATE & COMPANY Perfyze Contest 199 Fulton St., New York 


ESTABLISHED 1806 


AWARDED GRAND PRIX, PARIS, 1900 
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